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INTRODUCTION. 



False friends with flattering tongues we mee^ 

"Who oft, alas ! deceive as ; 
If dark days follow sunny hours, 

By sudden flight they grieve us. 
Our dogs of nobler stuff are mad^— 

They never, neuer leave usl 



DOGS! — dear, faithful, devoted dogs! Who 
does not delight to set their thin or bushy 
tails wagging on every possible opportunity, by 
patting their shaggy or glossy heads, and exclaiming. 
" Good dog " ? For who has not kept a dog ? — and 
who (having kept one) has not found in the dog a 
true friend, an unselfish companion, a faithful servant? 

He is the watchful guardian of our homes, our 
]oy{\A attendant in walks and wanderings, our chil- 
dren's frolicsome playfellow, our sympathizing friend 
in sickness, and in death our disconsolate mourner. 

If we are compelled for a while to leave our 
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homes and families, our dog weeps real tears at our 
departure, and is always earliest to catch the first 
distant sound of our returning footsteps, and welcome 
us back with the uncontrollable joy that must find 
vent in noisy demonstration. 

The dog has a love for man which even neglect 
and ill-usage cannot lessen or destroy. Indeed, his 
master is his idoly whom he daily worships with eye 
and ear and obedient attention, and in whose defence 
he is willing to lay down life itself 

The dog bears no malice, never dreams of re- 
turning evil for evil, and does not understand " owing 
a grudge," except where he has true cause for just 
resentment. If you tread on his tail or foot by 
accident, he may cry out sharply for the moment, but 
directly after he will come bounding to caress you, 
as though anxious to say, " Pray, do not allow my 
inconsiderate cry to cause you the slightest pain. I 
regret my tail should have been in your way. Of 
course, as I stretched it out in that careless manner, 
you could not avoid stepping upon it ; so I beg you 
will think no more of it, and kindly forgive me for 
squeaking ! " 
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If a wealthy man's riches " take to themselves 
wings," and he becomes suddenly poor, his so-called 
friends may forsake him, but his dog will stand by 
him and love him to the last. 

Dogs seem to surpass all other animals in the 
union in themselves of admirable qualities. They 
are noble, brave, trustful, grateful, affectionate, en- 
during, unselfish, generous, and forgiving. Com- 
panions they are alike in adversity as in prosperity ; 
asking no return for the service they render us, and 
the affection they lavish upon us, but a little food, a 
little kindly notice, and a place at our feet. 

Sometimes we hear of people leaving their situa- 
tions to " better themselves," as they say. Nothing 
could induce a dog to follow such an example. He 
throws in his lot with his master, whether it be " for 
better, for worse — for richer, for poorer," and hard 
times, scanty fare, or even pinching want, will never 
drive him to leave him in search of a more comfort- 
able home. 

Should we not then appreciate this faithful crea- 
ture, and be ever ready to take his part against the 
unkind and cruel ? Alas ! there are many mean and 
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dishonourable persons who never attempt to rise to 
the level of the dog in disinterestedness, nobility of 
character, and high sense of honour ! Such would 
be greatly benefited by taking the dog as their 
teacher, and learning from him lessons of affection, 
unselfishness, and truth. 



"FOR RICHER, FOR POORER." 



■♦•- 



IH AD a mansion fine ; for once 
Men said I " rolled in riches ; " 
Grand paintings hung around its walls, 
And statues filled its niches. 

■ 

The horses in my stable lai^e 
Were sleek, well fed, and glossy ; 

And chief among my dogs I loved 
A silken pet, named Flossy. 

He dined off fish and fowl and flesh ; 

By Dukes and Lords was patted ; 
His wavy coat was daily combed, 

And never once seen matted. 

He slept on downy satin couch 
Within my chamber nightly ; 
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And walked with me o'er velvet lawns, 
Whene'er the sun shone brightly. 



But, ah ! there came to me one day 
A change most unexpected, — 

My wealth took flight, and I was poor, 
And homeless, and dejected ! 



My friends — \i friends they might be called- 

They left me altogether ; 
Just as the swallows fly away 

At chill of wintry weather. 



And turning to my dog, I said, 
" I leave this house to-morrow ; 
Will you desert me, like the rest. 
Or come and share my sorrow ? '* 



The faithful creature licked my hand. 

With full eyes overflowing. 
That seemed to say, " Your lot is mine ; 

I go where you are going." 
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We left the place, my dog and I, — 
The park-gates closed behind us ; 

The servants all too busy seemed 
To say farewell, or mind us. 



We took a cottage, snug and small, 
Outside a distant village. 

And furnished it too humbly far 
For thief to plan its pillage. 



I till my own trim garden now. 

My dog is ever near me ; 
He races round the little lawn. 

And does his best to cheer me. 



I cannot say that now he feasts 
On food in wasteful measure ; 

He eats his biscuit hard, and hides 
Dry bones as men hide treasure. 

And though his coat is never combed, 
And looks not fine and glossy. 
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A dog more full of life and joy 
'Twere hard to find than Flossy. 

Beside my humble bed at night 
He drags a woolly mat in, 

And seems to sleep as soundly there 
As on a couch of satin. 



And oft I say, " My dog ! I feel 
As if with man disgusted ; 

That you, of all my seeming friends, 
Were only to be trusted." 



A FRIEND IN NEED. 



All honour to the noble dog 
Who stemmed the briny wave^ 

Intent on holy mission high, 
A human life to save." — ^Anok, 



WHAT an astonishing variety of dogs there 
is in this wonderful world of ours ! Among 
them we find the graceful greyhound, the majestic 
mastiff, the stately stag-hound, the teachable poodle, 
the sagacious collie, the ferocious bull-dog, the play- 
ful terrier, the rare blood-hound, the short-nosed pug, 
the affectionate spaniel, and others too numerous 
to mention. And of all spaniels, the Newfoundland 
dog is the largest and the noblest As his name 
implies, he first came to us from America, where in 
winter-time he is often made extremely useful by 
drawing carts laden with wood. Belonging as he 
does to the Spaniel class, he has a most tractable 
and affectionate disposition. 
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His attachment to his master is wonderful; and he 
seems to be gifted by nature with marvellous bene- 
volence, which shows itself in numerous noble deeds, 
but is especially marked by his attempts to save the 
lives of drowning persons — ^very often at the risk of 
his own life. To aid him in this praiseworthy task, 
the feet of the Newfoundland dog are partly webbed, 
and he is therefore a splendid swimmer. The lives 
he has saved are innumerable, for often without any 
human bidding at all he has obeyed his own natural, 
generous impulse, and plunged into the water to the 
rescue of children, and even older persons. 

Who has not heard the story of the daring little 
girl, who managed to loose her father s boat from 
its moorings one morning, and float away over the 
sunny waves with only a large Newfoundland dog 
for her companion ! H ow happy she was with great, 
good-tempered Ben sitting near her and watching 
her so kindly ! How delightful it seemed to lean 
over the boat-side and look down into the shining, 
clear, calm depths of the green sea, where a thousand 
happy and curious insects^ rose and sank and sported ! 
What a pleasant feeling it gave her, to put her hand 
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into the cool water, and make a little bubbling 
track along its smooth surface, as the boat glided 
slowly on ! 

But, oh ! what makes Nelly lean over now in 
that dangerous manner ? Surely she is watching a 
graceful jelly-fish coming along full sail in the sea, 
or perhaps a shoal of red-spotted flounders are just 
passing under the boat. 

Oh, Ben ! good Ben ! — ^she is aver! Father 
and mother are too far away for help, and you alone 
can save her ! Faithful creature ! He gives a bark 
and a spring and goes over too. What a plunge ! 
The water round him is tossed into white spray. 
Onward he goes after her. Oh, she is sinking, and 
will be drowned ! No ! Ben has her golden curls 
in his great mouth ; now he grips her dress, and 
swims bravely to the shore with her. Ah ! he has 
reached it safely. They are taking her from him 
now, and carrying her home, where prompt and 
loving attention soon restores her. 

Noble Ben ! I am sure they praised you and 
gave you a good dinner for your pains. Had you 
been a man, you might perhaps have been presented 
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with a gold medal for your bravery, or a testimonial 
in the shape of a piece of plate. As you are only a 
dog, you will much more appreciate a bone! 

The Newfoundland dog is not only brave, he is 
also very patient, and bears long and kindly with the 
undeserved slights and insults of small dogs of a less 
noble nature. Some of us remember, perhaps, the 
story of Dr. Abel's dog, who bore long with in- 
cessant annoyances from a snappish cur, till the 
strain upon his endurance grew so great, that he felt 
compelled to punish the offender. 

One day this provoking cur was more imperti- 
nent than ever to his large and handsome acquaint- 
ance. He snapped and snarled at his heels, he 
tugged at his curly hair, and persecuted him in ever}'^ 
possible manner. What could the big dog do? 
He looked at his tormentor with benevolent eyes 
that seemed to say, " Small and annoying creature ! 
how can I teach you better manners ? If I struck 
at you with one of my great paws, or bit you with 
my. large teeth, I should be mean as the boy who 
strikes a little girl." 

Presently a happy thought came into " Noble's " 
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head. A broad river was flowing not far away; and 
suddenly taking the cur up in his mouth by the skin 
of its neck, the great dog set off with his wriggling 
burden. Carrying it up the bank, he quietly 
dropped his tormentor into the stream. And there 
stood Noble watching the ill-mannered cur strug- 
gling for life in the river, quite unable to swim. Soon 
the Newfoundland dog appeared to think his small 
enemy had been punished sufficiently for his many 
offences, for, plunging into the river after him, he 
drew the miserable, trembling creature to the shore. 
It is said that after this well-merited punishment and 
generous rescue, the cur never attempted to tease 
Noble again. 

Ah, my readers, it might be well for some of us 
to imitate Noble's example of forbearance. How 
often, at even a fancied insult, the hot blood rushes 
into a boy's cheek, and an angry light comes in his 
eyes, as he doubles his fist to take his revenge! 
Many a crime has been committed in a moment of 
passion, that has been followed by life-long grief, or 
brought down a parent's " gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave." 
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Oh ! when you are suddenly tempted to use 
stick or stone or fist, in passionate haste, think of 
the patience of Noble. Also 

" Remember Cain. Remember, too. 
What anger made King Herod do." 

The Newfoundland dog is very intelligent, and 
often succeeds in acquainting you with its wants by 
dumb-show. I have heard of one that was in the 
habit, when thirsty, of fetching an empty pail from 
a stable, and sitting with the handle in his mouth 
close beside a pump, waiting for somebody to come 
by. When any one drew near, the dog looked at 
him with beseeching eyes, whose meaning could not 
be misunderstood, and so the pail was almost sure 
to be filled for his use. 

« 

But, after all, this dog was not so clever in 
obtaining water as a donkey I was accustomed 
to ride when a child. This clever creature actually 
pumped for itself y whenever it was thirsty and 
the tub below the spout was empty! How often 
have I watched the docile animal placing its 
head under the pump-handle and lifting it up, 
then stretching its neck (rver the handle and press- 
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ing it down, till it had pumped for itself water 
enough and to spare ! 

Dumb creatures often astonish us by the intelli- 
gence they show in making known their wishes. I 
have read of a great dog who was accustomed to 
take the door-knocker in his mouth, as he stood 
high on his hind-legs, and give a loud single rap to 
obtain admission to the house. If the servant de- 
layed opening the door, the dog would knock again. 
So I have often seen a cat hanging on the outside 
handle of a kitchen-door, and rattling the latch up 
and down till she was let in. 

Many large dogs have been taught to go on 
errands for their owners, — carrying baskets, letters, 
or money, — ^and they have executed their commis- 
sions faithfully, without loitering on the way. We 
have been told of a dog in Dorsetshire that regularly 
every morning, as the clock struck eight, took up a 
basket with a few coppers at the bottom, and set off 
to the baker's for hot rolls, which he always brought 
carefully home. 1 1 is worthy of remark — ^ah ! and 
of example also — that this sagacious creature never 
attempted to touch the basket on a Sunday ! How 
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many there are in our so-called Christian country 
who " buy and sell," and endeavour to " get gain," 
on the " first day of the week," just as on other days, 
altogether forgetful of the sacred and time-hallowed 
associations that cluster round the day of the Lord's 
resurrection ! How sad it seems that even clever 
people, who have read and know their Bibles well, 
are thus blind to the true interests of their bodies 
and souls, and anxious to get rid of all that guards 
and preserves to us our best of days — our Sunday! 
Let the conduct of the Dorsetshire dog rebuke and 
condemn the efforts of these misguided people. 

Some eight-and-twenty years ago, a dog might 
be seen at an early hour every morning trotting to a 
cats'-meat shop. When he got there, he would 
stand on his hind -legs and drop a penny from 
his mouth on the counter; always receiving some 
meat in return, which he carried home jo5^ully. 

One day he was leaving the shop briskly, with 
head held high and wagging tail, when he encoun- 
tered a large lean animal of his kind. This dog 
was, doubtless, impelled by strong desire to take the 
delicious food that hung so temptingly from its 
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fellow's mouth ; for suddenly, making a dash at the 
meat, he obtained it and decamped with his treasure. 
His victim stood still for a minute, stunned and 
bewildered, uncertain what course to take. Pres- 
ently he set off homeward, with head hung down 
and tail between his legs, apparently a prey to the 
deepest dejection. Poor dog ! The pangs of dis- 
appointment are not confined to human experience. 
Doubtless they were keenly felt in dog-nature that 
morning. 

Some dogs are very observant, and imitate 
readily. We will give an illustration of this in 
rhyme. 



BREAKING THE ICE. 



•*•• 



TH E winter had not passed away, 
The air was cold and clear ; 
No snowdrop yet above the mould 
Had ventured to appear. 

Cool sunbeams shone on frosted boughs 

That sparkled in the ray, 
As Ranger and his master walked 

Beneath them that bright day. 

Now, Ranger was as keen a dog 

As he was large in size ; 
He seemed at times to have the light 

Of reason in his eyes. 

As on he roved he thirsty grew, 
And longed for water cool ; 
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And oft in vain he tried to drink 
From many an ice-glazed pool. 



His master marked his want, and struck 
With heel the covering thin ; 

The ice gave way, and Ranger's nose 
Through welcome hole went in. 



Some children are there in the world 
Who seldom use their eyes ; 

Between them and this noble dog 
A mighty difference lies. 



He saw, and stored up what he saw 
Within his doggish mind 

For future use ; and thus he left 
Such children far behind. 



For listen ! When he took his walk 
With master kind once more, 

Ere he returned great Ranger felt 
As thirsty as before. 
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And finding soon a shallow pool, 

His heavy paw he raised, 
And broke the icy coating thin 

The water bright that glazed. 

His master watched him drink, and praised 

Wise Ranger for his deed ; 
We praise him too, and from his act 

A useful lesson read, — 

To have observant eyes, and place 

All things that worthy be 
In memory's storehouse, for the use, 

One day, of you or me. 



THE BANTAM'S DEVOTION. 



" 'Tis true I'm very sick, he said ; 
But sad I cannot be, 
While I am blest with faithful friend. 
And loving sympathy." — ^Anon. 



WHAT close friendships are frequently formed 
between animals belonging to different 
species ! We have seen a pink-legged white pigeon 
singling out a Brahma hen from a multitude of fowls 
to be the object of its constant and devoted atten- 
tion. This pigeon always accompanied the hen to 
the nest where she laid her eggs, and sat close 
beside her till she left it. At night, when the fowls 
went to roost, the pigeon nestled under the broad 
wing of its friend, and we have frequently observed 
its head peeping out from the hen's ample feathers. 
Sad it was that a rat, that unwelcome farmyard in- 
truder, cut short the poor pigeon's loving life ! One 
morning all that could be found of the Brahma hen's 
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admirer, were its white feathers and pretty pink 
feet 

We have kept a dog that was wonderfully at- 
tached to two small kittens. This dog nursed them 
as their mother, went about the house with them, 
bore with their play and scratchings, and curled 
itself round them on the rug whenever they felt 
inclined to take a nap. 

Then we have heard of a terrier whose long 
hours of sickness were cheered by the loving atten- 
tions of a bantam cock. Poor dog! he was so 
very ill of a disease called distemper, that his master 
thought it advisable to confine him in a prison with 
a barred front, in or near a farmyard. How lonely 
he must have felt ! Doubtless he was properly fed, 
and supplied daily with fresh water; but no one 
stroked him or patted him on the head, and said, 
" Good dog." If there were any Spanish fowls in 
the yard, we can imagine the inquisitive hens, with 
their black eyes and drooping combs, peering 
through the bars to see if there was any food they 
could steal from the invalid ; or if there were ducks 
about the place, we can fancy them pushing in their 
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queer bills, and waddling off with any scraps they 
were able to reach. But these were not the kind of 
attentions a poor dog would welcome as he lay sick 
and lonely in his prison. Though his pain could not 
be relieved, yet, if he could find sympathy somewhere, 
might he not be the better able to bear it ? Oh ! 
God is very good to all his creatures, and sends 
them comfort in time of sorrow — often from sources 
whence they least expect it to come. And so to this 
sick terrier came affectionate sympathy and com- 
panionship from a quarter where he would never 
have dreamed of looking for it. A beautiful little 
bantam cock, with golden neck and tail of glossy 
green, often stood close to the prison, surveying the 
sad captive within. Was it on a pilfering errand it 
managed to squeeze its small body through the bars 
one morning ? Oh no ! for, wonderful to relate, this 
little fowl had a pitying heart beneath its shining 
plumage, a heart full of compassion for the suffering 
dog. 

It was a strange sight to see the bantam cock 
strutting about inside the dreary cage, and doing its 
utmost to tell the terrier that he was not altogether 
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deserted, for some one cared for him and longed to 
comfort him. Doubtless every now and then it 
picked up some morsel it considered delicious, and 
dropped it down at the sick dog's nose, with that in- 
viting call with which all who keep fowls are well ac- 
quainted. The dog must at first have been amazed 
to get no sharp pecks from the stately little intruder, 
who carried its head so high and stepped so proudly ; 
for bantam cocks, small as they are, have often a 
defiant and almost fierce look, which makes them 
appear formidable little foes. But he soon learned 
he had no ill-usage to fear from his feathered visitor. 
Strange to relate, the terrier quickly discovered that 
the bantam, who nestled down between his fore-legs, 
was a trzie friend, only anxious to comfort him in his 
sickness. Laying his head on the glossy back of 
his companion, he seemed to enjoy the soft warmth 
its feathers afforded, and doubtless felt the better 
able to bear his pain, now that he had the sympathy 
of so unselfish a friend. The bantam never left the 
sufferer except to obtain food, and seldom stayed 
long away at its meals ; for the dog became quite 
uneasy in its absence, and often whined piteously 
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till it returned. When it did, it was almost ludi- 
crous to observe the odd ways by which the loving 
couple tried to make each other sensible of their 
delight in being together again. The worse the sick 
terrier grew, the more attentive and affectionate the 
bantam became. The kind little creature redoubled 
its efforts to soothe and comfort the dying dog ;. but 
the flickering light went out, and love was powerless 
to shield from death. The bereaved fowl mourned 
deeply the loss of its beloved companion, and for a 
long time refused to be comforted ; thus convincing 
us that the lower animals have their fine sensibilities, 
and that some are as capable of sympathy, friend- 
ship, love, and unselfish devotion, as human beings 
themselves. 

As we have remarked, intimate friendships often 
exist between animals of totally different species. 
We have, among our acquaintance, a friend who 
owns a pony, a goat, and a cat, each greatly attached 
to the other. Occasionally the goat may be seen 
standing on the pony's back, while the cat is at the 
same time mounted on the back of the goat We 
have also observed a starling taking great delight in 
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the society of a cow! This droll bird seems to enjoy 
nothing so much as to be as near the nose of his 
big companion as possible, while she moves slowly 
on, switching her long tail as she crops the tender 
grass. Walking as only a starling can walk, he is at 
times close enough to be in danger of disappearing 
into the cow's mouth with the grass she munches ; 
but his friend is too careful to harm him. We 
thought once that the bird's apparent affection for 
the cow might in reality be nothing more than what 
is termed " cupboard-love;" imagining that she might, 
as she fed, occasionally root up the grass, and thus 
reveal to the starling insects much to his taste. But 
we proved ourselves mistaken in this opinion; for 
when the cow lay down to chew the cud at her leisure, 
the starling still remained her close companion. 

Did space permit, we could mention numerous 
instances of animals of various kinds forming close 
friendships, thus showing the affection of the bantam 
for the terrier to be not so singular as might at first 
appear. It is the undoubted sympathy of the bantam 
with its friend in sickness, which is so remarkable as 
to claim our just admiration. 



Alas ! that there should be so-called men and 
women who sink far below the level of the brute, 
through lack of sympathy with the suffering and 
afflicted. Such selfish people seem unable to breathe 
comfortably in the atmosphere of the sick-room. On 
them no poor invalid ever smiled gratefully for gift of 
fragrant flower or luscious fruit. You will find no 
noble qualities in persons of this description. You 
will never hear that one of such ever performed a 
splendid act of self-sacrifice. Some of the bravest 
men who ever lived have been the tenderest nurses of 
sick friends ; but these miserable and cowardly people 
live only for empty pleasure, and so refuse to learn by 
heart the beautiful lessons of self-denial and patience 
which the sick -chamber teaches. Never having 
attempted to lighten the burdens of the heavy-laden 
with one of their fingers, they sink down themselves 
at last, under the huge burden of a wasted life. 
The very dogs and cats which we often see beside 
or even on sick-beds, endeavouring to express their 
sympathy with the suffering by kindly dumb-show, 
cry shame upon such unworthy members of the great 
human family. 
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" Crowds of bees are giddy with clover ; 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet ; 
Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet" — INGELOW. 



REFRESHING breezes and splendid sun- 
shine, a few snowy clouds sailing over a sky 
of blue, and magnificent waves breaking their long 
roll into showers of white spray among the mossy 
boulders on the sea-shore ! 

What a delightful spot in which to take our 
summer holiday ! Yonder is a field of clover in full 
blossom, over which the soft air comes to us laden 
with delicious fragrance. Truly it is sweet and fresh 
enough to blow far from us the very remembrance of 
the dust of the crowded city we have left behind, and 
invigorate us with new energy to perform our daily 
tasks on our return thither. 

What a ^ower- loving people reside in this 
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charming sea-side resort ! There the white jasmine 
climbs luxuriantly almost to the house-top; and a 
trumpet-flower, mounting with it, hangs out its deep 
orange blossoms from the dark-green foliage. 

Graceful passion-flowers festoon window and 
balcony everywhere, brightening the houses with 
their starry blossoms. There the wild convolvulus 
has overgrown the lattice, charming the eye with its 
pure white bells ; and here is a porch covered with 
gorgeous roses. The very kitchen areas are gardens 
of waving ferns and flowers, and the air is redolent 
with the perfume of heliotrope and mignonette. 

Ten thousand diamond -sparkles on Ocean's 
bosom invite us to walk upon the. pier to enjoy the 
sunny glory. As we near it, we catch the sound of 
music less harmonious than that of the "shingle 
grinding in the surge," or the plash of dancing 
waves. We hear the twang of fiddles, the beating 
of tambourines, and the clatter of bones. Alas ! the 
" niggers " are there in force before us ! 

Reaching the end of the pier, we see four per- 
forming dogs seated in a row on chairs, awaiting a 
signal from their mistress to commence a series of 



tricks for the amusement of an assembled crowd. 
A large white French poodle (half of whose coat 
has been clipped, according to custom) bounds for- 
ward at the word of command. Several hoops are 
held very high, and at some distance apart ; and 
through these the teachable creature executes most 
marvellous leaps. Ah ! poor fellow, he strikes one 
now, and falls heavily on his side upon the pier ! 
He must have hurt himself, but he bravely refrains 
from even a whine. This dog's name is " Snow- 
ball ; " but the snow is by no means so white as it 
might be. 

An intelligent, black Scotch terrier, named 
" Baby," next rushes forward, and runs up and down 
two pairs of high steps, placed back to back, with 
astonishing alacrity. He bounds also very nimbly 
over a high bar, then rapidly leaps into his chair, 
awaiting further orders. 

" Punch," a clever and good-tempered looking 
mongrel, follows " Baby," and manages successfully 
to go several times up and down the same steps 
backwards; after which performance he too returns 
quickly to his chair, and sits with tongue hanging 



out of his mouth, looking earnestly at his mistress, 
all on the alert for her next summons. 

Then a tiny toy-terrier, called " Cassy," reluct- 
antly responds to his name ; and walks slowly and 
cautiously along a very narrow bar, placed on the 
back of two chairs. He accomplishes the difficult 
feat of turning round on this bar, and retraces his 
steps without accident. 

Then all the dogs march about together, stand- 
ing only on their hind legs, and dressed as ladies 
and gentlemen, and thus presenting a most ridicu- 
lous appearance. " Cassy " does not admire this 
part of the performance, and persists in sitting down 
when he should be walking about on two legs with 
his companions. But he does better when he is 
mounted on a drum-shaped construction, on which 
he maintains an upright position by constantly shift- 
ing his little feet ; while " Baby," standing on his 
hind legs, rolls the drum across the pier. 

These dogs are really attached to their neatly- 
attired mistress, who appears to treat them with 
great kindness, and may constantly be seen nursing 
the little terrier when the performance is over. She 
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assures us she has employed no cruel means in edu- 
cating these dogs to play tricks for the amusement 
of the public ; but declares their instruction to have 
been a very tedious task, requiring no end of 
patience. 

Poor dogs ! we thought they must have required 
even more patience than their teacher ; for she 
informed us they learned no difficult trick well with- 
out two whole years of constant practice. All testi- 
fied their delight at having completed their tasks 
by vigorous wagging of tails, and bounded joyfully 
about their mistress as she left the pier. 

Quitting performing dogs, noisy niggers, and 
tight -rope dancers, we seek a seat on the long 
Parade, facing the sea. A small, smooth black 
terrier of English breed occupies a gentleman's knee 
next us. An infant, carried by in its nurse's arms, 
cries as it passes us. The small dog (evidently a 
valuable one) is greatly annoyed, and snarls, growls, 
and barks indignantly at the baby. Its owner has 
certainly no little children at home, for the terrier 
behaves as though he found them intolerable. 

A gentleman walks rapidly along the beach 
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below, from which the tide is receding, with a fine 
Newfoundland dog by his side. He suddenly 
plants his walking-stick in the sand, and passes 
quickly on, and neither he nor the dog once look 
behind them. We observe the dog looks up in his 
masters face, as he trots along. We watch them 
for some distance, and then lose sight of both. 

We have almost left off wondering why the 
gentleman should leave his stick behind in so ex- 
traordinary a manner, when the great dog comes 
bounding back ; and drawing the stick from the sand 
with his mouth, he rushes with it after his master. 

Next morning is rough and stormy, and the 
waves dash violently upon the shore. A collie, 
that evidently has a strong objection to any but calm 
weather, stands close to the sea, barking angrily as 
successive waves break at his feet. Now he pursues 
the retreating billow with noisy fury, then rushes 
back, and barks again. Alas ! though, Canute-like, 
he would subject the sea to his sway, wind and wave 
still roar on, utterly impervious to the collie's 
remonstrances. 

Some of the dogs we meet appear to be inhabi- 
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tants of this place ; others are only sea-side visitors. 
Occasionally we see a resident taking a solitary walk. 
Here comes a black-and-white mongrel, with no 
human companion, trotting leisurely along the edge 
of the Parade, and stopping at intervals for a minute 
or more to take a good look at the restless waves 
below. The dog seems really to enjoy the scene. 
With intelligent glance, and ear erect, he surveys the 
ocean, taking no note of the rows of people seated 
behind him, who also are watching the waves. And 
so he trots on, and every now and then pauses, till 
he passes out of sight. 

Now a young man passes us, followed by an 
enormous white bull-dog held by a chain. What a 
ferocious-looking animal he is ! H is teeth are ex- 
posed, and his heavy jaw and lips hanging on either 
side give him a dogged and sullen expression. Yet 
very probably he is a good-tempered, docile creature, 
capable of strong affection for his master. Still, we 
must confess we should slightly object to meet such 
a fierce-looking dog unchained and alone. 

Returning homeward, we meet a lady with an 
indulged pug, adorned with a blue ribbon round its 
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neck, which contrasts well with its fawn-coloured 
coat. The little creature waddles after her, almost 
too fat to walk with comfort. We see plainly it has 
been nursed in the lap of luxury ; and as the petted 
little animal turns its round head and small bull-dog 
face to look after us, we cannot refrain from hoping 
that the lady who cares so well for her pug, may not 
be altogether forgetful of the needs of poor human 
beings. 

Before arriving at our apartments, we turn into 
a shop where a delicious draught of milk is to be 
obtained. Looking up, we observe a lonely love- 
bird pressing itself close to a small looking-glass 
that hangs up on one side of its cage. We are 
informed that the bird believes its own reflection in 
the glass to be a living mate, in whose silent com- 
panionship it is perfectly content. We trust it may 
continue to be happy in the cheat. 

Looking down, we remark three fawn-coloured 
dogs stretched on the floor at their ease. Two of 
them appear to be of the turnspit kind, for they have 
the usual short fore-legs and long backs ; but their 
owner calls them "badger dogs," pronounces them 
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excellent hunters, and the most affectionate animals 
with which he has become acquainted, and concludes 
by asking a high price for them. But even did we 
require such dogs, we should not be inclined to 
become purchasers ; for we find, on further acquaint- 
ance with them, that both have the dangerous habit 
of rushing suddenly from the milk-shop, and barking 
furiously at passing vehicles or horses and riders, 
thus at times placing human life in peril. They 
might be better and more safely employed in turning 
the wheel to roast joints of meat for their master, 
according to the custom of olden time. 

Sitting in our balcony, we are surprised at the 
number of dogs of all kinds that pass to and fro 
below. Splendid retrievers walk by, still dripping 
with the sea-water in which they have been plung- 
ing; snowy Pomeranians, magnificent spaniels, and 
grand St. Bernard dogs. And looking from our 
bedroom window, later in the day, upon a green field 
where the small, fragrant, pink wild convolvulus 
twines its tendrils round the golden trefoil, we still 
see dogs^-dogs of all kinds at play ! 

Gazing on the peaceful scene, to which a little 
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garden, bright with fuchsias and single larkspurs, 
shading from white to deepest blue, adds its share 
of beauty, and looking out upon the great sea, 
now quite calm, we might, by a stretch of fancy, 
imagine ourselves for the time in a world free from 
the miseries which follow in the train of sin. But 
such pleasant dreaming cannot be of long duration ; 
for, if we would attain an Eden far more beautiful 
than that which our first parents lost, we must awake 
from dreams, and bravely nerve ourselves to meet 
and face the daily difficulties which are sure to 
confront us as long as we continue in this mortal 
life. 

Dear young friends, let us " do noble things, not 
dream them all day long!" And let us do them 
without a thought that we can attain heaven by good 
works ; but let us do them for the love of H im who 
came down from heaven to be the noblest man who 
ever breathed on earth, and who by his wondrous 
death has purchased life eternal for his followers here. 



COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 
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TH E wind was rough, the wild waves broke 
In thunder on the shore, 
As swift a frightened cur rushed by, 
Half scared at Ocean's roar. 

Through furtive glances at the sea 

His eyes their white revealed ; 
With tail between his legs he ran, 

As though his doom were sealed ! 

Scarce from our ears had died away 

The lean cur's piteous whine, 
When forth a grand retriever sprang 

In haste to breast the brine. 



A splendid plunge he made for stick, 
Flung far in surging tide ; 



And battling with the crested waves, 
Brought back his prize with pride. 

O cowardice, we thought, how mean 

I n man or beast thou art ! 
But noble courage claims the praise 

Of every youthful heart. 

No child, however young and small, 

But may a hero be ; 
Hard battles he may fight and win 

Upon his bended knee. 

For prayer will chase a thousand foes- 
Bad tempers, malice, pride ; 

And, in the strength of God, the hosts 
Of hell may be defied. 

And soon the happy time shall come 
When fighting shall be o'er. 

And all the joyful conquerors crowned 
Upon the heavenly shore. 
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" A noble animal he was, 

Of grand and dauntless mien I 
No stranger liberties might take 
With such a dog, I ween." 



WHO has not heard some of the many true 
and marvellous tales of the sagacity of the 
Bloodhound ? The exquisite scent of this powerful 
dog has enabled him to bring to light hidden crime, 
which, but for his extraordinary instinct, would never 
have been revealed. He has frequently discovered 
the missing child who has strayed miles from his 
home, arrested the thief in his hasty flight, and 
rendered the escape of the fugitive slave impossible. 
The terrible stories we have heard and read of 
dreadful injuries inflicted by him upon those on 
whose track he has been sent, cannot be true of the 
real bloodhound. Some ferocious mongrel who has 
borne his name must have perpetrated them ; for the 
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true bloodhound, though sometimes savage under 
provocation, is by no means so cruel as he is often 
represented to be. Instead of tearing the man or 
wounded animal his keen scent has tracked, he will 
hold him fast till assistance arrives without doing 
him the slightest harm. Occasionally, indeed, one 
of an irritable disposition may be met with ; but we 
shall probably discover his temper was spoiled by 
constant chaining. The most docile animals will, 
under such circumstances, frequently become fierce 
and dangerous. It is with much regret we often 
observe handsome dogs, whose limbs are formed to 
bound at liberty, held captive in this cruel manner 
for weeks, ay, months together. Fine creatures, who 
would enjoy nothing so much as a long daily run, 
a good swim in a stream, or a plunge in the tide. 
What marvel that the prolonged and piteous howl- 
ing of these prisoners is frequently heartrending ! 

We do not say that there are no dogs so feroci- 
ous but that they may safely enjoy freedom ; our 
opinion is, that if a dog is too savage to be allowed 
a tolerable degree of liberty, he should not be kept 
at all. There are plenty of watchful yard-dogs to 
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be obtained, who, though gentle as lambs, will yet 
permit no stranger to enter their master's premises 
without making a tremendous uproar. 

The bloodhound's bark is loud, deep, and pro- 
longed ; and this, together with his formidable ap- 
pearance, renders him an excellent guardian of his 
owner's house and property. If his master have 
children, he is their • devoted friend and protector, 
sharing their sports, and behaving towards them 
with the utmost gentleness. His affection for the 
members of the household to which he belongs is 
strong and enduring, but usually limited to the 
immediate home circle. 

Space would fail us to repeat all the astonishing 
instances of the bloodhound's sagacity which we have 
read and heard of; but we will narrate one or two 
well-authenticated stories of his extraordinary instinct. 

Some time ago, in the back settlements of 
America, a planter cleared a large plot of ground, 
and reared his log-huts and unpretending homestead. 
Patches of maize waved in their season on sunny 
slopes, from whence trees and brushwood had been 
patiently removed and stored away for winter fuel. 
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In due time sheds were filled with cattle, pigs 
grunted in their styes, and fowls cackled in the yard. 
What with milking cows, churning butter, and press- 
ing cheese, the planter s industrious wife and family 
found ample employment. 

The youngest child was a little girl four years of 
age, who was occasionally left to herself while her 
mother and elder brothers and sisters were busily 
performing their daily duties. One afternoon the 
child was missing — gone ! no one could tell whither. 
Left alone, probably, while her relatives were clean- 
ing the house, attending to the poultry, or scouring 
pots and pans, the little girl was perhaps attracted 
by the pretty yellow flowers that decked the green- 
sward by thousands to go out and gather some of 
them, or to fill her pinafore with the crimson moss 
that looked so bright in the sunshine. 

Soon she entered a trackless forest, where mag- 
nificent trees, surrounded by dense brushwood, rose 
on every hand. The autumn tints were on the thick 
foliage of majestic oaks, and clothing the maples 
with crimson, and touching the hickory with gold. 
Strange climbing plants swung from tree to tree, 
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and hung in festoons over the child, as she threaded 
her way through their green tangles. Now and 
then she would seat herself on the huge trunk 
of some fallen tree, listening to the whirr of insects 
and chirping of birds ; and perhaps thinking how 
great a God he must be who had clothed the forest 
with such wonderful beauty. 

Then, suddenly remembering that she must have 
come a long way from home, she rose to retrace her 
steps. Alas ! try as she would, she could not dis- 
cover the homeward path, and every step only took 
her further into the depths of the forest. Weary 
at length with the difficulties of the way, she sank 
down sobbing, unable to make herself heard by any 
mortal ear, though she shouted at the top of her 
voice for help ; and night closing over her, she for- 
got her sorrow in sleep. 

The grief and consternation of the planter and 
his family may be better imagined than described. 
Vainly the distressed father penetrated into the 
dense surrounding woods, deeper than he had ever 
gone before, in search of his missing child. Vainly 
heart-broken mother, sons, and daughters explored 
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the country in all directions. Their efforts to find 
her were fruitless ; and morning dawned upon their 
darling's little bed, unruffled, and without an oc- 
cupant. 

Just as the sorrowing family were arranging 
another search, a native Indian passed that way, 
followed by a true bloodhound. The dog was a 
splendid animal, of a reddish tan colour, with full 
chest and deep expressive eyes. The bewildered 
parents immediately informed the Indian of their 
loss ; for, well acquainted with the wonderful sagacity 
of the natives in tracing tracks invisible to most men, 
a gleam of hope shot through their bosoms that the 
dark-skinned stranger might be able to help them in 
their need. 

The Indian requested that shoes and stockings 
that had been recently worn by the child might be 
brought him. These he showed to the dog, who 
smelled them, and appeared at once to understand 
that their wearer was lost, and he was expected to 
find her. Then patting the hound, his master went 
off instantly on the search with him. 

Sniffing about the ground on the edge of the 
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wood, the dog soon plunged into it, followed by the 
Indian. Presently the deep-mouthed dog com- 
menced baying loudly. He was on the trail, and 
off he started at full speed, plunging deeper and 
deeper into the forest. The Indian followed nimbly, 
but some time elapsed before he saw his hound again. 
By-and-by the dog came bounding back, his speak- 
ing eyes bright with joyful animation. Turning 
again, closely followed by his master, away he went 
once more in the direction he had first taken. And 
there, at the foot of a large tree, lay the lost little 
girl, exhausted with her wanderings, but safe and 
sound. 

How gratefully must the planter and his family 
have received their darling from the Indian's wiiy^ 
arms ! How they must have fondled and caressed 
the intelligent hound, whose unerring instinct had 
turned their " mourning into gladness " ! I can 
imagine the red man and his dog were from hence- 
forth welcome visitors at the planter's house, as they 
passed to and fro on hunting expeditions. Surely 
the thankful family sometimes gave him money to 
buy new moccasins and tobacco, and never allowed 
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the bloodhound to depart from their door without a 
meal and caresses ! 

We have heard of a powerful bloodhound who 
lived nearly a hundred years ago in one of the mid- 
land counties. This dog was purposely kept and 
trained for the detection and pursuit of sheep-stealers, 
who abounded in those days. It appears as if some 
people, who had heard tales of his remarkable doings, 
rather doubted the marvellous instinct which he was 
said to possess ; for we have read that a day was 
appointed to put his powers publicly to the proof 

Great crowds gathered one morning to see the 
hound start in pursuit of a man to whom, we sup- 
pose, he was a stranger. The scent he obtained was 
so indifferent, that few imagined he would succeed 
in discovering the object of his search. But they 
were mistaken. For an hour and a half the dog kept 
upon the trail ; and at length, having run a distance 
of fifteen miles, he suddenly halted at the foot of a 
tree, among whose boughs the man had secreted 
himself Great numbers of people, who had as- 
sembled near the spot to await the bloodhound's 
arrival, that they might judge of his ability by 
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personal observation, expressed themselves as beyond 
measure astonished and gratified at this exhibition 
of his marvellous instinct. 

The wonderful story of the dog of Montargis, 
which may still be read in skilful carving by visitors 
to the Castle of Montargis, may not be familiar to 
all who turn these pages. In the chimneypiece of 
the great hall of the castle may be seen the repre- 
sentation of a man engaged in single combat with a 
large bloodhound, in memory of whose fidelity this 
monument has been carved. 

A rich gentleman of high position, passing 
through the Forest of Bondy, with no companion 
but his splendid bloodhound, was murdered as he 
travelled, and buried at the foot of a tree. No 
human eye saw the deed, and none can say how 
it was that the dog failed to protect his master 
from the hand of the assassin ; but well aware 
that his beloved owner was concealed in a grave 
under the tree's deep shadow, the faithful creature 
stretched himself over it day and night. At last the 
pangs of hunger compelled him to leave the spot in 
search of food, and setting off straight to an intimat 
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friend of his dead masters, living in Paris, with 
piteous cries he craved admission to the house. The 
owner recognized his friend's dog at once, and ex- 
pressed great surprise to the company round him that 
it should come to visit him alone, — especially as the 
hound commenced howling in the most melancholy 
manner. Running to the door, and looking back to 
see if any of the family were following him, the animal 
repeated his cries ; till at length, catching hold of the 
sleeve of his master's friend, he began pulling him 
vigorously, as though anxious he should come with 
him somewhere. Such strange conduct in the dog 
awakened suspicion in the minds of the assembled 
party that something might be wrong with his master, 
and all volunteered to follow him, to discover if 
possible the cause of his singular agitation. The 
bloodhound went on a little before the company, 
leading them to the tree underneath whose shade his 
master was buried, where he renewed his piteous 
howls, and commenced scratching up the earth with 
his paws. Such action could not be misunderstood, 
and as soon as possible the spot was dug, and the 
body of the murdered man discovered. 
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friend of his dead masters, living in Paris, with 
piteous cries he craved admission to the house. The 
owner recognized his friend's dog at once, and ex- 
pressed great surprise to the company round him that 
it should come to visit him alone, — especially as the 
hound commenced howling in the most melancholy 
manner. Running to the door, and looking back to 
see if any of the family were following him, the animal 
repeated his cries ; till at length, catching hold of the 
sleeve of his master's friend, he began pulling him 
vigorously, as though anxious he should come with 
him somewhere. Such strange conduct in the dog 
awakened suspicion in the minds of the assembled 
party that something might be wrong with his master, 
and all volunteered to follow him, to discover if 
possible the cause of his singular agitation. The 
bloodhound went on a little before the company, 
leading them to the tree underneath whose shade his 
master was buried, where he renewed his piteous 
howls, and commenced scratching up the earth with 
his paws. Such action could not be misunderstood, 
and as soon as possible the spot was dug, and the 
body of the murdered man discovered. 
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But the story does not end here. Months went 
by, and no clue to the crime was forthcoming, till the 
bloodhound one day suddenly seized by the throat a 
man whom he met in the street, and whom he would 
have killed but for the interference of the passers-by. 
Whenever the dog saw this person (the Chevalier 
Macaire), his fury became so uncontrollable that the 
friends of the murdered gentleman began to suspect 
he must have grave reason for the aversion with 
which he regarded him. 

Louis VIII., then King of France, hearing of 
the circumstances, summoned Macaire to his pres- 
ence, and placing him in the midst of a large group 
of gentlemen, desired the bloodhound also to be 
brought in. Gentle as he was powerful, the dog was 
perfectly good-tempered and happy, till all at once his 
red eye caught sight of the man he detested. Rush- 
ing upon him with frightful violence, he was with 
difficulty restrained from tearing Macaire to pieces. 
Seeing this, the king decreed that, according to the 
custom of the period, a single combat should take 
place between the dog and Macaire. This he com- 
manded should be in the Isle of Notre Dame, then 
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an uninhabited spot. It was believed by the people 
of that day that in this manner a man's guilt or inno- 
cence might be fairly tested ; and the king supposed, 
with his subjects, that if Macaire came off victor in 

« 

the conflict his innocence would be fully proved — but 
if the dog was conqueror, no doubt would exist that 
his master had been murdered by Macaire. 

When the eventful day arrived, a stout cudgel 
was given to Macaire, and an empty cask provided 
for the hound, into which he might at times retreat. 
The moment the dog was loosed, he flew in circles 
round his opponent, managing to escape every blow, 
till he had completely exhausted Macaire's strength ; 
then, with a great leap, he threw him to the ground, 
and seized him by the throat. 

Before the assembled crowd, in presence of the 
king and his courtiers, the unhappy man was rescued, 
to make full confession of the murder he had perpe- 
trated in the Forest of Bondy; and he was shortly 
afterwards beheaded for his crime. 

Many a poor slave, flying for dear life from blows 
and bondage, straining every nerve to breathe the 
sweet air of freedom, must have felt his heart grow 
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cold as stone within him, and all hope die in his 
bosom, as his ear caught the deep bay of the blood- 
hound on his track ! 

Well has the poet sung : — 

" And hark ! and hark ! the deep-mouthed bark 
Comes nigher still, and nigher ! 
Bursts on the path a dark bloodhound ; 
His tawny muzzle tracked the ground, 
And his red eye shot fire!" 

Ah ! the intelligence of this wonderful dog is 
such that at times it passes our comprehension ! We 
stand astounded at the display of his mysterious 
instinct, and wonder at the greatness of the Creator, 
who has thought fit to endow a ^^with gifts too 
marvellous for even man with all his reasoning powers 
to understand. 



THE SECRET REVEALED. 



■♦♦- 



AH ! well and truly was it said, 
By One who spake of old, 
That " what is in the darkness done. 
Shall in the light be told." 

The murd'rer deemed his deadly crime 
From mortal eye concealed ; 

The wondrous instinct of the dog 
His hidden guilt revealed. 

Though in the gloom of forest shade 
The fearful deed was done, 

He heard his awful guilt proclaimed 
Beneath the noonday sun. 

No secret sin that we commit 
Can e'er escape His eye 
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Who keeps unceasing, sleepless watch 
O'er earth and sea and sky. 

The darkest shade of deepest night 
To Him is daylight clear; 

Nor ever was a whisper low 
Too faint to reach His ear. 

Then let us shun all evil ways ; 

For none the word may doubt, 
That surely as we hide our sin, 

TJtat " sin will find us out." 



ROVER'S REWARD. 



So tender was your care for me, 
In childhood's early day, — 

Ungrateful 'twere to leave you now, 
When ill and old and gray! 



ROVER was a worthy fellow. He was not a 
handsome dog, but a big, watchful creature, 
whose loud bark rang out lustily whenever a stranger 
approached his master's dwelling. Yet he was as 
gentle as a little girl, and good-tempered as he was 
great; for though, of course, chained at times, his 
kind disposition had not been spoiled by that close 
captivity so many of his less fortunate brothers con- 
stantly endure. None of the feathered tenants of 
the farmyard on his master's premises had reason to 
be afraid of Rover. Busy hens still scratched away 
to find choice insects for their downy brood, however 
near the big dog came to them. The drakes, with 
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personal observation, expressed themselves as beyond 
measure astonished and gratified at this exhibition 
of his marvellous instinct. 

The wonderful story of the dog of Montargis, 
which may still be read in skilful carving by visitors 
to the Castle of Montargis, may not be familiar to 
all who turn these pages. In the chimneypiece of 
the great hall of the castle may be seen the repre- 
sentation of a man engaged in single combat with a 
large bloodhound, in memory of whose fidelity this 
monument has been carved. 

A rich gentleman of high position, passing 
through the Forest of Bondy, with no companion 
but his splendid bloodhound, was murdered as he 
travelled, and buried at the foot of a tree. No 
human eye saw the deed, and none can say how 
it was that the dog failed to protect his master 
from the hand of the assassin ; but well aware 
that his beloved owner was concealed in a grave 
under the tree's deep shadow, the faithful creature 
stretched himself over it day and night. At last the 
pangs of hunger compelled him to leave the spot in 
search of food, and setting off straight to an intimat 
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friend of his dead masters, living in Paris, with 
piteous cries he craved admission to the house. The 
owner recognized his friend's dog at once, and ex- 
pressed great surprise to the company round him that 
it should come to visit him alone, — especially as the 
hound commenced howling in the most melancholy 
manner. Running to the door, and looking back to 
see if any of the family were following him, the animal 
repeated his cries ; till at length, catching hold of the 
sleeve of his masters friend, he began pulling him 
vigorously, as though anxious he should come with 
him somewhere. Such strange conduct in the dog 
awakened suspicion in the minds of the assembled 
party that something might be wrong with his master, 
and all volunteered to follow him, to discover if 
possible the cause of his singular agitation. The 
bloodhound went on a little before the company, 
leading them to the tree underneath whose shade his 
master was buried, where he renewed his piteous 
howls, and commenced scratching up the earth with 
his paws. Such action could not be misunderstood, 
and as soon as possible the spot was dug, and the 
body of the murdered man discovered. 
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One summer morning the door of the shed 
where the geese were locked up at night was opened 
as usual at four o'clock, to allow them to go out early 
into the dewy field. One of these gtese had a 
family of fluffy goslings, whose numbers daily 
diminished through constant theft. Rover was an 
early riser ; and having accompanied the man to let 
out the geese, he lay down some little distance ofi^ 
quietly watching the goslings, which remained near 
home under the care of their affectionate mother. 
Presently he pricked up his ears, as if listening in- 
tently, while his eyes seemed to shoot fire. And 
well they might ; for the dog beheld an animal of a 
reddish colour, with long nose, pointed ears, and 
very bushy tail, slowly dragging its body through 
the grass towards poor mother goose and her yellow 
family. Suddenly the creature gave a bound, and 
springing upon a gosling, rushed off" with it, to the 
horror of its mother, who screamed and flapped her 
wings in vain. But help was at hand ! Rover was 
not the coward to lie still and allow the murderous 
fox to get clear off^ with his prey. Swift as an arrow 
from the bow he gave chase; and overtaking the 
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marauder, rescued the terrified gosling, and taught 
the fox such a lesson that, though he managed to 
escape to one of his holes, he never ventured to rob 
the farmyard again. 

The little gosling, delivered from the jaws of 
death, waddled after its protector without the 
slightest fear, big and formidable dog though he was. 
Henceforth there was to the young waddler but one 
creature in the world worthy of a life's devotion, and 
that was the brave Rover. 

As the gosling grew older, she endeavoured to 
spend her time entirely in the dog's company. The 
occupants of the farmhouse could not at first under- 
stand why she left the poultry-yard on every oppor- 
tunity to stay beside the kennel when Rover was 
there. But constantly as they drove her back, as 
constantly she returned. Then she was sent into a 
field, where she might rove about and feed at 
pleasure in the society of her relations ; but through 
the gate of the field the goose could see her beloved 
friend, and close to the gate she stood continually 
looking through its bars at him, enjoying more to 
have him in sight than to share the company of her 
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kindred. So long did she persevere in this strange 
conduct, that the farmer, astonished at her enduring 
affection for his dog, gave orders for her to have full 
liberty to come and go wherever she pleased ; and 
so the delighted goose went straight to her four- 
footed friend, leaving home and relatives behind 
her, that she might become from henceforth his 
happy companion. Where he went, she followed ; 
where he stayed, she stayed also ; never leaving him 
except for hasty meals, which she gobbled up quickly 
and returned to Rover with all possible speed. 

The goose did not attempt to inconvenience the 
dog by getting frequently into his kennel. She 
generally sat down close beside it, a perfectly con- 
tented creature. It was truly laughable to observe 
how soon she learned to express her dislike of the 
persons at whom Rover thought it right to bark. 
She would cackle loudly at them, run after them 
flapping her wings, while she attempted to bite their 
heels. And it was a curious sight to see the dog 
taking a walk to the village, while the goose ran by 
his side. Neither seemed at all aware of being in 
unusual companionship, nor did the strange couple 
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care for a moment how they were laughed and 
pointed at. 

At length Rover was attacked by serious illness, 
and . then the devotion of the grateful goose to her 
sick friend won the admiration of all who beheld it. 
She now refused to leave the kennel even for her 
daily food, and would have starved herself to death 
had not the humane farmer ordered a pan of food to 
be placed near her every day. Even through long 
nights she seemed to keep watch over her beloved 
companion, tending him as a faithful nurse with 
uncomplaining affection. And so the brave dog, 
who had rescued the tender gosling from the cruel 
jaws of the fox, found in the kind attentions of the 
grown-up goose a rich reward in his hour of need. 

Geese by no means deserve the silly name that 
has been given them. How often, when we have 
heard a foolish person styled "a goose," have we 
wished that some people had a little more of the 
wisdom geese frequently exhibit ! They are coura- 
geous birds, gifted with keen vigilance, far too wary 
to expose themselves needlessly to danger. As we 
have told, they are capable of forming strong attach- 
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ments, not only among themselves, but for creatures 
not of their kind ; and we have known instances of 
even human beings becoming the objects of their 
affection. We have heard of a blind woman being 
regularly led to church and back by a tame goose — 
coming and going a long distance. This bird was 
accustomed to remain in the churchyard cropping 
the grass and herbage till the service was over, when 
it returned home with its owner. We have been 
surprised to observe how quickly geese will accommo- 
date themselves to the circumstances in which they 
are placed. We have more than once seen a large 
goose walking about contentedly among a crowd of 
children in a London alley, appearing quite at home 
and perfectly happy there, though without even a 
pool of dirty water in which it might splash. And 
we have thought how beautiful and greatly to be 
desired is such a disposition in either goose or man. 
Alas ! if circumstances sometimes compel us to 
resign what we esteemed good and pleasant, and we 
take our position among humbler surroundings than 
those to which we have been accustomed, we murmur 
more than the Israelites in the wilderness. Instead 
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of accepting our lot, and attempting manfully to turn 
our desert into a garden, which we might plant with 
the sweet flowers of memory and hope, we sit idly, 
looking back from our desert to the garden we left 
so full of cucumbers and melons behind us ! 

Let us learn a lesson from the goose in the 
London alley. Her very nature is such as to crave 
at times for the grassy common and the refreshing 
pool. Creatures called dumb are proved to have 
memories ; and surely some remembrance must now 
and then wake in her of the days of her youth, when 
she followed her loving mother, led by the great 
white gander, through the dew-sparkles in the field, 
to bathe in the peaceful stream. And now she is all 
alone in a crowded court ! I nstead of the pure air 
she once breathed, she must now endure the stifling 
fumes of tobacco ; and dirty children often tease and 
worry her just because she is tame and good- 
tempered. Nevertheless, the goose looks fat and 
happy for all this, and walks in the gutter, or sits on 
the pavement among groups of noisy children, a very 
model of contentment. Let us " consider her ways, 
and be wise ! " 



MY GARDEN. 



-M- 



I HAD a splendid garden once, — 
Large, beautiful, and fair ; 
The gorgeous golden flowers of wealth 
Adorned it everywhere. 

But rough winds blew, and chilling frosts 

U pon my plants lay white ; 
The beauty of my golden bloom 

Was withered in a night. 

I wept a while ; and then I cried, — 
Earth still hath flowers for me ! 

Plants of a hardier kind I'll seek, 
Far sweeter they will be. 



A fine perennial I obtained- 



Contentment was its name ; 
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It spread o'er every garden-bed, 
And sweet its fragrance came. 

I planted thriving trees of Hope, 

That grew so tall and high, 
Their blooming, waving branches seemed 

To rest against the sky. 

And H ealth's bright roses climbed my house, 

And o'er my windows hung ; 
And vines of sweet Affection twined 

Their lovely boughs among. 

I had a store of Memory plants 

(Nemophila, they said); 
They gaze at me with eyes of blue 

From every beauteous bed. 

And now I sit beneath my tree 

Of Peace, well rooted deep ; 
And never more for fragile flowers 

Of golden hue I '11 weep ! 



BAD DOGS. 



My dog, I thought, could never stoop 

To do an action mean ; 
And now as arrant, crafty thief 

He has convicted been. 



"T3AD dogs!" we fancy we hear our readers 
JJ exclaim ; " impossible ! The dear, faithful 
companions, who are the life and protectors of our 
homes, are all good dogs." Alas ! not so. There 
is just one here and there among the numbers we 
daily meet who is not noble and conscientious like 
his fellows. We have listened hour after hour with 
pleasure to the recital of numerous instances of 
fidelity, courage, disinterestedness, and affection, in 
which the dogs of the speakers were the heroes ; but, 
we regret to say, we have also heard of unprincipled, 
deceitful dogs, that disgrace the noble name they 
bear. We rejoice that these black sheep in the 
worthy family are very few in number; but, few as 
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they are, they should not be passed by without 
notice. 

To be clever and bad is ten times worse than to 
be stupid and good, either for man or beast. Now, 
the dog we are about to speak of was neither good 
nor stupid, but his behaviour was so discreet in his 
kind owner s presence that he considered him all that 
a dog of his kind ought to be. A stream ran 
through the spacious garden belonging to the house, 
into which the dog often sprang bravely, surprising 
the family by the agility with which he dived under 
it to chase water-rats, of which swift swimmers he 
caught not a few. 

His master was resident near London, and took 
much pleasure in keeping a large number of fowls 
of choice descriptions. The dog appearing quite 
harmless among poultry, was not denied free admis- 
sion to the yards ; but how he used the liberty 
granted him, remains to be told. It was the sea- 
son when hens lay most abundantly, but now, to 
the surprise of the family, but few eggs were daily 
brought into the house. This unusual falling off in 
number was constantly commented upon, but for a 
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long time nothing occurred to throw any light upon 
the matter. There was some mystery about the dog 
also. H e was properly fed, but did not seem to care 
for his meals ; and instead of being in fair condition, 
became a mangy, miserable-looking creature, whom 
no one was likely to admire. His appearance was 
that of a dog whose food did not agree with him. 

Meantime, the noise of terrible scrimmages was 
often heard in the poultry-yards, by men who worked 
near, and members of the family. Sitting-hens were 
found off their nests, with ruffled feathers and necks 
like bottle-brushes, cackling with all their might; 
while the cocks answered with loud notes of sympathy. 
On examination of the nests, it was found that some 
of their eggs had been abstracted, but by whom it 
was impossible to say. One day the dog was met 
running cautiously from the fowl-yard by the side of 
a field, with an egg in his mouth. It was imagined 
that the thoughtful creature was carrying it to the 
house, and he was patted accordingly for his con- 
sideration, and the tgg taken from him. Strange to 
say, it never occurred to the gentleman who met him 
that this dog was the thief who had robbed the nests 
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of the hens for so long a period. Yet afterwards he 
remembered how he was slinking along, with a guilty 
look and hang-dog expression in his face, as if thor- 
oughly conscious of the enormity of the crime he was 
committing. Soon after, a member of the family, 
entering a summer-house in the garden that was but 
little frequented, except by the dog, observed an egg- 
shell or two among some carpet on which the animal 
was accustomed to sleep. J udge of her astonishment 
when, on pulling the carpet forward, she discovered 
the remains of nearly two hundred egg-shells ! 

What happened next we do not know. How 
the egg-eater was punished we did not inquire, for 
we have no pleasure in ascertaining what becomes 
of ^^ dogs. All we know is, that he had one of 
the kindest masters in the world; and in his hands 
we are content to leave him. Of this we are certain 
— if he was permitted to remain on the premises, he 



was never allowed to visit the poultry-yards again. 

We once knew a dog that was as bad and ill- 
tempered a creature as could possibly be met with. 
He was an extremely handsome retriever, whose 
mother had so savage a disposition that it was 
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deemed absolutely necessary to destroy her. When 
quite a puppy he would snap at the hand that fed 
him, and give back growls instead of gratitude. 
Though treated with the utmost kindness, his fierce- 
ness so increased with his growth that it became 
unsafe to allow him liberty. On one or two occa- 
sions he managed to slip his collar and rush from 
the yard into the village. His appearance in the 
street was a signal for the general closing of house- 
doors on either side, so well was his violent temper 
known and dreaded. Replacing his collar was a 
work attended with no little danger, as he showed 
all his white teeth and growled fearfully. There 
was a tame magpie living in the yard with him, who 
seemed to delight in teasing him. Mag would hop 
on his back and pull his hair, and be off again so 
quickly, that almost before the dog turned to snap at 
her she was gone. 

Though we constantly fed him, we scarcely ever 
passed his kennel without his springing out upon us 
as far as his chain would permit, barking angrily. 
Therefore it may be supposed we had no desire to 
meet the dog at liberty. H owever, as we were slowly 



walking down a long lawn one Sunday evening in 
summer, reading an interesting book, we heard the 
dragging of a heavy iron chain upon the gravel walk, 
and looking up, beheld the dreadful dog coming to- 
wards us. We could almost hear our heart beat, for 
escape by flight was impossible, as the house was 
some distance off". Therefore we thought it best to 
commend ourselves to Providence, and walk on at 
the same pace, appearing neither to notice nor fear 
the formidable animal. On he came, with nose nearly 
to the ground, but eyes turned up and fixed upon 
us with a lowering, sullen, and savage expression 
difficult to describe ; but, to our inexpressible relief, 
the chain was dragged slowly past us, and we live 
to tell we were not attacked. 

Another member of the household escaped him 
also, after severer fright. She was just going indoors, 
when she felt heavy paws on her shoulders, and 
heard deep growls in her ears. It was the great dog! 
He was on his hind legs, snapping at her face over 
her shoulder. He was only hindered from biting 
her by getting a number of her long curls into his 
mouth ; and with the help of a servant she struggled 
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unharmed into the house, closing the door between 
herself and her enemy. 

Eleven years his evil manners were borne with, 
for the sake of his keen watchfulness and handsome 
appearance : forbearance was worn out at last. 

Once, wagging his splendid tail vigorously, as if 
in a delightful mood, one of his young masters was 
tempted to go near him and caress him. Suddenly 
his trousers were seized by the dog and savagely 
torn ; their owner hastily rending himself away, only 
too thankful to get off with a whole skin. Then the 
family assembled in council, and with deep regret it 
was decreed the dog must die. A deadly poison 
was mixed with his food, which quickly put an end 
to his life. 

Poor fellow ! he had lived so long with us, that, 
bad dog as he was, he was yet deeply lamented. As 
the lifeless animal lay stretched upon the ground, a 
sympathizing puppy drew near him and licked his 
nose kindly. Strange to relate, the puppy then lay 

down and died also ! 

A young surgeon, who afterwards died tending 
the wounded in the Crimean War, greatly admired 
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the dog, and had his skin removed to be converted 
into a pair of boots, which he might wear in remem- 
brance of him. The dog's bones were also carefully 
put together by his skilful hands; and the skeleton is 
the more valued by his family, because he who con- 
structed it sleeps in one of the graves at Scutari. 

The younger members of the household raised a 
monument in a retired part of the garden to the bad 
dog's memory, and inscribed upon it an epitaph of 
some length. So many years have elapsed since we 
saw it, that we can only recall the first four lines to 
remembrance. They were as follows : — 

" A desperate dog I Eleven years he stood 
The veiy terror of the neighbourhood. 
Blows could not frighten him, nor favour win ; 
Kind words he answered with a ghastly grin," && 

We can more readily recall the verse on a stone 
at the head of a small brick grave beside it, where a 
chicken named Crampy was buried : — 

* Beneath this brick there lies a chick ; 
She was a baby fine. 
Ye friends who fret, keep out of wet, — 
She died in a decline !" 

Floss Is not altogether a bad dog, but as she is 
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continually doing what she knows to be wrong, she 
cannot well be styled a good one. There is a 
poultry-yard at the end of the long garden where she 
resides, tenanted not only by fowls, but white 
Angora rabbits, who make their burrows there, and 
at times surprise us by appearing above ground with 
pink-eyed little ones around them, white as the 
driven snow. Floss has been repeatedly cautioned 
never to molest any of these pretty creatures ; and 
when we take her into the yard with us, she assumes 
a sanctimonious look which seems to say, " Believe 
me, I know your wishes ; and though these young 
things run under my very nose for the leaves you 
throw them, I would rather die than harm a hair of 
their heads." Yet, when she has seen us safely back to 
the house. Floss will sneak down a secluded path in 
the garden, cunning as a fox, to watch for any young 
rabbit that is small and silly enough to squeeze its 
body through the meshes of the wire net-work. The 
white skins of one or two of these little victims have 
been found by us, hidden behind a summer-house. 
The appearance of the dog, when she saw us looking 
there, was wretched enough to convict her of the 
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crime. Sneaking away from the spot with tail 
between her legs, she proclaimed herself the mur- 
derer. 

She once discovered a hole in the network 
through which she could pass and re-pass at pleasure. 
Her master one day hearing a noise among the 
fowls, quietly drew near the yard, and looking in, 
beheld a most distressing sight. Fine rabbits, 
worried almost to death by the dog, lay exhausted 
and panting in all directions ; and Floss was still at 
her murderous work. Of course, she received a 
castigation for her conduct; but knowing it to be the 
nature of some dogs to destroy rabbits, we did not 
punish her so much for obeying the promptings of 
her nature, as for the deceitful manner by which 
she endeavoured to make us believe in her harm- 
lessness whenever she entered the yard in our 
company. 

Spring was a very bad dog occasionally, but so 
clever, it was impossible not to like him. A good 
breakfast was regularly given him, and plenty of 
scraps fell to his share through the day besides ; but 
if Spring could anywhere discover a poor man's 



dinner tied up in a cloth or handkerchief, he would 
steal it — ^and if he could not eat it, bury it. 

We have seen the dog pursued round the pre- 
mises by a furious workman, breathing revenge for 
the loss not only of dinner, but of handkerchief, and 
have calmed the sufferers indignation by making 
good the theft 

Spring would also frequently visit the terminus 
of a tramway not far distant, and jumping into the 
cars, search under the seat for the drivers' and con- 
ductors* dinners. 

We have observed him entering our gate with 
head held high, and handkerchief in mouth contain- 
ing the tied-up treasure. But stopping him was 
impossible, so rapidly would he rush past us. We 
were not aware, till a friend one day entering a tram- 
car detected our dog in the act of thieving, where 
or in what manner he obtained his plunder. 

Poor Spring's stay with us was but of short 
duration. Perhaps his dishonest habits brought him 
to an untimely end, for one day he was missing, and 
he has never since been heard of 

We could relate a few more tales of the sad 
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doings of bad dogs, but the task is so unpleasant 
that we gladly turn from it, to write of the many 
good dogs who have lived blameless lives, and 
died leaving honoured names behind them. Their 
noble and affectionate descendants are to be found 
everywhere among us, guarding our homes, and 
forming part of our family circles. Good dogs they 
are, who deserve our kindly notice for the brave acts 
they perform, and the faithful service they do us. 
Henceforth we will talk of them only, and turn our 
back upon the bad dogs for ever. 

The pretty dog we loved so well, 

They said he was a bad one; 
So disappointed did we feel, 

We wished we'd never had one. 

Yet evil with our good must mix 

Within this world of ours ; 
We prove it by the rank weeds tall 

That grow among our flowers. 

Among five hundred dogs, perchance 

Just one may be distrusted ; 
But foolish 'twere to be for this 

With all good dogs disgusted 

No! still, for all, we will admire 

Their handsome forms and features, 
And love the family so large 

Of good and faithful creatures. 
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" Ill-mannered fowls," poor Pompey said, 
" They steal my meat, and ea.% my bread ! 
When will their greedy pecking cease? — 
When shall I take my meals in peace?" 



THE most amiable of dogs can hardly be ex- 
pected to retain his good temper always, if, 
like poor Pompey, he is condemned to take his 
meals daily in a poultry-yard. 

Did you ever sit and eat your lunch among a 
number of fowls ? You will not be able to have it 
all to yourself, if they are tame. They like variety 
in food, and though the corn with which you usually 
feed them lies scattered on the ground before them, 
they will not eat it till they see you have nothing of 
your own left to give them. First, they will gather 
at your feet to pick up the crumbs you let fall ; then 
throng the seat beside you ; then get into your lap 
and dispute with you the possession of every morsel 
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you try to take. At least, this is our experience 
among poultry, and we suppose that of other people 
resembles it The cocks are never so greedy and 
forward as the hens. They are more respectful, and 
stand less in need of the incessant pushing aside 
hens will require if you are determined to hold your 
own. 

Good-natured Pompey was sorely tried by the 
persistent efforts of fowls to rob him of his daily 
food. When he first went to reside in the poultry- 
yard, he was so ignorant of the disposition of a hen 
to " take an ell " if you ever gave her an inch, that 
he unwisely allowed the inquisitive creatures, whose 
curiosity led them to peer into his can of broken 
food, to join him at table. Poor dog ! he speedily 
found cause to regret his courtesy. So many vora- 
cious heads often crowded the can, that Pompey 
could not even insert his nose among the pecking 
beaks, and, hungry and miserable, he retired to his 
kennel. Then the dog began to behave in an 
entirely different manner. 

Starvation was hard to bear; so, when his can 
was refilled for dinner next day, and the greedy hens 
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came running to plunder him as usual, the dog 
grinned and growled angrily, and the display of his 
white teeth kept off the intruders for a time. But 
the sharp-sighted fowls soon noticed that Pompey 
did not bite, nor even give any of them a good 
shaking ; so the troublesome thieves again crowded 
round him, depriving him of his food. Then a 
bright idea came into Pompey's brain. " I am too 
powerful to stoop to harm the weak, annoying 
creatures," he thought ; " besides, I am placed here 
to protect them, and hinder thieves from taking their 
eggs, and if I were cruel enough to hurt the hens 
there might be no more eggs for my master to enjoy. 
But this I can do, — take my can into my kennel 
directly it is filled, and enjoy my meals in peace." 
And so, when Pompey was next fed, to the amaze- 
ment of the fowls he quickly and quietly took the 
can in his mouth, and carrying it into his kennel, 
feasted without interruption on its contents. 

Animals of all kinds, birds as well as beasts, are 
sadly prone, not only to interrupt, but plunder, each 
other at meal-times. We have an extraordinary 
Australian bird, called a laughing jackass, that lives 
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In a stove-house during the winter months, but roams 
the garden at will In summer. This bird finds no 
small difficulty in either breakfasting or dining In 
quiet, owing to the gluttony of a lai^e and 
ravenous gull, who robs him of his food in a most 
unfeeling manner. Our jackass feasts on worms, 
small frogs, &c.; but as these are not always to be 
found, he Is occasionally treated to raw meat cut in 
long thin strips. When the greenhouse door is 
opened in the morning the odd bird comes out, often 
laughing loudly, — It may be In anticipation of the 
breakfast that will shortly be brought to him. 
Pharaoh, the big gull, also breakfasts at the same 
hour, though not In the same place, and the differ- 
ence between the two birds is this : the gull swal- 
lows his food In two or three great gulps; the jackass 
lingers long over his plate before he commences 
operations. With his head cunningly on one side, 
he looks at the tempting morsels before him, then 
takes one in that enormous beak of his, which is 
nearly as long as half his body ; then he beats it hard 
against the ground several times, and at last swallows 
it, — that is, if Pharaoh has not arrived in time to 
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prevent this. For, if the keen eye of the gull 
observes the smallest portion of a strip of meat still 
outside the bill of the jackass, he will snatch it, and 
speedily swallow the whole. 

This gull will also watch for the dog to leave his 
kennel, that he may run to it with speed and make 
off with any bone left there. If opportunity were 
given him, he would be as great a thief in the 
poultry-yard as the egg-eating dog we have men- 
tioned, for he never catches sight of an egg but he 
attempts to steal it. We have sometimes observed 
this bird sitting on the lawn with a most miserable 
look, as if thoroughly ill from eating to excess. And 
so it must always be with the selfish. They cannot 
be truly happy, whether they are birds, beasts, or 
human beings. 

If we know a boy who never gives to his school- 
fellows any portion of the cake that is sent him, — 
who spends all his pocket-money on sweetmeats for 
his own eating, and never has a halfpenny to spare 
for a hungry child, — we feel perfectly certain what 
sort of a man he will prove, if he does not alter. 
If he is rich, he will be careful that the poor get none 
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of his money ; and his look will be so cross and dis- 
contented, that no little children are likely to run to 
meet him and smile in his face. In winter-time he 
is sure so to sit before the fire that no other persons 
in the room can feel its warmth ; and in summer, if 
he can stand draughts, he will throw open all the 
windows at once, whether others suffer or no. He 
cannot say, as the patriarch Job did, "When the eye 
saw me, it blessed me ; " for what reason can any one 
find for blessing a selfish man ? He fills his own 
narrow heart entirely, just as a snail does its shell, so 
that there is no room in it for any one but himself; 
and down to the grave he will go unhonoured and 
unwept. 

But to return to dogs. These intelligent crea- 
tures not only enjoy their own dinners in quiet, but 
delight to sit quietly near their masters while they 
dine, looking with hopeful eyes into their faces, all 
on the alert to catch in a moment the scraps that 
may possibly be flung to them. Dogs are also thor- 
oughly awake to the time when dinner should be 
served. We have read of a dog named Hero, who 
regularly took up his position before a kitchen door 
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to watch it, just one half-hour before dinner-time. 
Hero had a small companion called Tinker, who 
had been taught to beg. Hero was considered too 
large a dog to be taught the begging trick ; but he 
was by no means of this opinion himself, for after 
watching Tinker continually, he tried in a most 
awkward manner to imitate him. One morning at 
lunch Tinker begged so long unnoticed, that, the 
better to attract attention, he mounted a chair and 
begged there. All present applauded the little dog ; 
and Hero, observing this, sprang on the same chair 
beside him, and, standing up on his hind legs also 
in begging attitude, presented a ludicrous spectacle. 
Little Tinker had a singular habit of eating or biting 
up coals, when he could get at them ; and this curious 
propensity of his reminds us of an anecdote we lately 
heard of a most sagacious dog, who, instead of biting 
up coals, was clever enough to bring a lump to his 
master when the fire was low. 

One winter evening his owner was seated in an 
easy-chair by the fire reading an interesting book, 
and the dog, a large handsome animal, his constant 
companion, lay stretched on the rug by his side. 




Presently, looking up from his book, the gentleman 
observed aloud that the fire was low and needed 
coals. He did not, however, rise at once to replenish 
it ; but he soon became conscious of a rattling in the 
scuttle, and looking round, beheld the half-reasoning 
dog beside him with a large lump of coal in his 
mouth ! 

We should scarcely have credited this instance 
of doggish intelligence, had it not been related to us 
by an intimate friend of the gentleman who owned 
the sagacious creature. 

Still, we are assured on good authority that dogs 
have been often taught to understand many words 
and their meanings. Sir Walter Scott declared 
that his wise bull-terrier comprehended perfectly 
much that was said to him. This dog on one occa- 
sion bit the baker, and Sir Walter addressed him on 
the enormity of his crime, and then beat him severely. 
After this, in however low or loud a tone any 
allusion was made to the biting of the baker, the 
conscious dog, with a look of the deepest distress, 
would creep away to hide himself in the darkest 
corner he could find. But if his master pronounced 
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the welcome words, " The baker was not hurt after 
all," the dog bounded back capering with joy. 

We ourselves once had a remarkably intelligent 
dog, who constantly proved by his behaviour that he 
understood our admonitions. This clever creature 
was naturally fond of hunting and killing rabbits; 
and in our walks with him round our premises we 
often entered an enclosure where tame rabbits ran to 
meet us, at the click of the latch, for the food we fre- 
quently brought them. At the sentence, " Touch 
one at your peril," down sat the obedient dog, en- 
deavouring to avoid even looking at them ! We 
really pitied him when rabbits actually surrounded 
him, occasionally standing on their hind legs to 
smell his nose. Poor fellow ! he would only hold his 
nose still higher in air, as if anxious to lift it above 
the strong temptation of snapping at the creatures, 
whom he would have devoured with delight. 

Ah, surely such obedience and self-denial, though 
it be in a dog, is worth imitating ! How often we 
repine when called to give up some trifling object 
we have set our hearts upon ! Just because we are 
deprived of one little source of pleasure, we fret as if 
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there was nothing left us to enjoy. We are cross 
and cry like children who are forbidden to eat the 
sour apples that would only harm them. And so, 
through the tears that blind our eyes, we cannot see 
the wholesome fruits and beautiful flowers that God 
offers us instead. His sun may shine, his flowers 
may smile, his sweet air may blow upon our faces, 
and a hundred happy birds invite us to help them 
to sing his praise ; but we peevishly turn away from 
all, discontented because we cannot endure a little 
wholesome self-denial. It is just as if we shut our 
eyes and said, " There is no light in the world, no 
sun in the sky ; " or stopped our ears, and then ex- 
claimed, " There is no music in the world, — all the 
birds have left off" singing ! " 

The dear dog we have told of was wise enough 
to deny himself without being miserable about it. 
Killing rabbits would have been to him the most 
delightful sport in the world, but he refrained from 
indulging his natural impulse, and sat still in perfect 
obedience. Yet he did not for this leave the en- 
closure wretched and discontented. Directly he 
was out of it, he bounded about as with joy, and at 
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the welcome sound of " Good dog ! " almost over- 
whelmed us with caresses. His actions seemed to 
express, — The approval of my mistress is more de- 
lightful far than the pleasure of killing rabbits. 
Self-denial for the moment was hard ; but I am still 
the happiest of dogs, though I never taste rabbit 
again. 
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WITHIN a garden large and fine 
The woody nightshade grew ; 
It climbed the trees, and hung the bowers 
With clustering wealth of purple flowers 
And leaves of greenest hue. 

And when those purple blossoms ceased 

To please and charm the eye, 
Bright scarlet berries took their place, 
And decked the bowers with brilliant grace, 

In hanging clusters high. 

A child to reach the poisonous fruit 

With strenuous effort tried ; 
They gave her luscious plums instead, — 
She proudly flung them back, and said, 

She would not be denied ! 
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They bore her from the tempting scene 

With prudent haste away. 
Her discontented wail was heard 
Above the gladsome song of bird, 

That sweet September day. 



And turning to our dog, we said, 

How mournful is that cry ! 
Brave Dash, you better do your part, 
You practise self-denial's art 
Without a tear or sigh. 
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They roam the realms of snow and ioe ; 

In torrid climes they live ; 
And still, wherever man is found. 

Their faithful service give. 



GOOD dogs ! Their number cannot be reck- 
oned, for their name is legion ! They are to 
be met with among the frozen mountains of Green- 
land, in the backwoods of America, the vineyards of 
Italy, the wilds of Africa, among Alpine snows, in 
our own favoured island, — ^and, in fact, everywhere ! 
So innumerable is the host of good dogs that passes 
before the mind's eye, as we just glance at the 
splendid service these faithful creatures have rendered 
man in every clime, in every age, that to write of the 
virtues of even one-tenth of the number would be 
sheer impossibility. Therefore, let us content our- 
selves with brief allusion to just a few who form a 
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part of this honoured multitude of good dogs who 
have done their duty ! 

What a grand collie we have heard of, who saved 
the life of a child somewhere among the Grampian 
H ills ! We will relate the story. A shepherd one 
day took his little boy of four years of age for a walk 
in his pastures, attended by his faithful dog. Having 
occasion to ascend a hill of some height in search of 
missing sheep, he left the child at its foot, strictly 
charging him on no account to leave the spot till his 
return. 

Poor man ! he had scarcely ascended the hill, 
when he was suddenly wrapped in a Scotch mist, 
so dense that he could scarcely see his hand before 
him ; and quickly retracing his steps, he sought his 
child, to carry him home without delay. Sad to 
relate, the little boy was nowhere to be found ; and 
the collie was also missing. The distracted father 
wandered over the hills in a state of the deepest dis- 
tress, calling his child, and searching for him on 
every hand without avail. All his efforts to find him 
were fruitless, and wretched and heart-broken he 
returned to his cottage. 
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At earliest dawn of daylight the shepherd re- 
newed the search for the child ; and again evening 
closed round him, bringing no little wanderer home. 
On his arrival at the cottage, he heard that the dog 
had come back, and had his daily allowance of food 
given him ; but, strange to say, nothing had been 
seen of him since. 

For four days the shepherd continued his now 
almost hopeless search for his boy, and returned 
each night without having obtained a single trace 
of him on hill or in dale. During this period, 
the collie had only appeared once a day, just to 
receive his food, and departed immediately, nobody 
knew where. The shepherd was so puzzled by the 
dog's singular behaviour, that he decided to follow 
him. 

That day, when he came as usual for his meal, 
and went off with the oaten cake in his mouth, 
his master strode after him till he reached a water- 
fall, which was far from the spot on which he had 
left his child. The dog led the way down a steep 
and rocky descent, then disappeared in a cavern, 
the entrance into which was almost on a level 



with the foaming stream. 1 1 was with great difficulty 
the shepherd descended the rugged steep; but ac- 
complishing his rough task, he at length stood at the 
entrance of the cave. What were his feelings to 
behold his lost little one sitting within it, eating the 
cake which the collie had brought him, while the 
noble creature stood gazing upon him with the 
utmost satisfaction ! 

It appeared that the child must have wandered 
to the edge of the precipice, and either tumbled or 
scrambled down it, reaching the cavern unhurt; 
but the water rushing close to its entrance, prevented 
him from attempting to return. 

The sagacious collie must speedily have traced 
the child to the cave ; and once finding him, never 
left him but to fetch the daily meal that saved him 
from starvation. Day and night he must have spent 
in the boy's company, for whenever he was seen on 
his way to or from the cottage he was running at 
his greatest speed. Surely this faithful creature, so 
capable of noble self-sacrifice, can fairly claim the 
title of a good dog ! 

And how worthy of remembrance is the affec- 
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tionate devotion once manifested by a splendid wolf- 
dog to a brother in distress. 

An Irish gentleman once owned two of these 
fine animals, now so rarely seen among us, and prized 
them the more highly because their ancestors were 
famous Spanish wolf-dogs. Every evening these 
two intelligent creatures left the house to go among 
the mountains hunting rabbits. Their master had 
named them Watch and Ward ; and so strong was 
their mutual attachment, that one was very rarely 
seen without the other. 

They had started off as usual to hunt one night, 
but when morning came Watch only was to be seen. 
He had so forlorn and dejected an appearance, that 
it was plain he carried the secret of a heavy grief 
in his bosom. He snapped so hungrily at any 
scraps that fell from the kitchen table, and rushed 
so rapidly out of sight with the food that was given 
him, that the members of the household were quite 
perplexed by his strange behaviour. 

His master was away from home at the time of 
Ward's disappearance, and more than a week elapsed 
before his return. He was greatly grieved to hear 
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of the loss of one of his valuable dogs, and went out 
at once to assure himself that Watch was not missing 
also. To his dismay, he could find no dog in or 
out of the kennel, and sadly feared both his favourites 
had either been stolen or destroyed. 

Next morning Watch returned, and rushing 
to his master, and bounding about him, did his 
utmost to drag him out of the house. "My boy 
Watch," cried his master, " where's Ward ? " Then 
the dog ran before him, and so plainly showed by his 
actions that he was anxious for him to follow, that 
his owner put on his hat and went with him. And 
now the intelligent creature's delight was shown, by 
every sign, to be at its highest point. He barked 
and leaped about his master with a joy that could 
not be misunderstood. 

Then the dog went towards the mountain, 
leading on for miles. By-and-by they arrived 
at a low rock, and there was wretched Ward, with 
his neck tightly jammed in a hole ! It seemed as 
though the unfortunate dog had thrust his head 
through in an attempt to follow his game, and found 
it impossible to extricate it. For eight long days 
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and nights he had remained in that frightful position, 
his head above ground, thrust through the hole in 
the rock; and had not his affectionate companion 
daily brought him his own meal, poor Ward must 
have perished from starvation. As it was, his suf- 
fering had been severe, owing to his constant efforts 
to free himself from the dreadful trap, and the hair 
on his neck and shoulders was completely worn away. 
The joy of Watch was unbounded when he saw 
his beloved Ward actually liberated from his cap- 
tivity. The latter, though thin and in wretched con- 
dition, was able to leap with Watch about their 
master, licking his face and hands, and bounding 
around him with uncontrollable delight Kind 
Watch ! the bones scattered all round the hole, with 
fragments of food, gave touching evidence of his de- 
votion to his beloved companion. But for that de- 
votion, the imprisoned wolf-dog could never have 
endured the horrors of his painful captivity, nor 
lived to reward his friend and deliverer with his 
affectionate and grateful companionship. As long 
as time shall last, will the tale of Ward's misfortune, 
and Watch's helpful love, be told and told again. 
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and the hero of the touching story pronounced a 
good dog. 

When a dog saves human life, or makes use of 
his intelligence to preserve his master from injury, 
he may fairly be classed among the good dogs of 
whom we are so justly proud ; therefore we must 
not omit to make honourable mention of a faithful 
retriever who went nobly to his owner's assistance in 
a moment of extreme peril. This dog's name was 
Diver; and he constantly accompanied his master 
(who was for some time in ill health) in his rides 
about the country on a favourite pony. 

One morning, as they were out together, the 
gentleman fell exhausted from the saddle, one foot 
remaining in the stirrup. In this position he would 
have been dragged along the road, had not his 
watchful companion perceived and comprehended 
his danger. In a moment Diver caught the bridle 
in his mouth, and held the pony perfectly quiet until 
his master had so far recovered as to be able to draw 
his foot from the stirrup and remount. 

There was no human habitation near the spot, 
and the road was so unfrequented that no other 
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help was at hand. Had not the good dog seized the 
bridle, the pony would probably have galloped on — 
perhaps dragging the poor gentleman to his death. 

And who will say the Irish nobleman's dog, 
who saved his master from a fiery death, was not a 
good one ? Lord Forbes was sleeping soundly one 
night in his castle, when he was awakened by a 
most uncomfortable feeling of suffocation. Pre- 
sently he became aware that the building was on 
fire ; but escape seemed impossible, for not a hand 
could he move — not a foot could he stir! The 
stifling atmosphere appeared to have paralyzed every 
limb ! While in this frightful situation, conscious 
that the raging flames were approaching him, yet 
unable to fly from them, his huge dog sprang on 
his bed. Seizing his master by the shirt, the power- 
ful animal succeeded in dragging him from the room, 
which the fire had now reached, to the staircase- 
landing outside. There the cool fresh air revived 
the exhausted nobleman. He felt strength and 
vigour return to his powerless limbs; and rising to 
his feet, he was enabled to escape a horrible death 
through a wonderful interposition of Providence. 
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And the agent employed by this watchful Provi- 
dence was — a, good dog. 

We have read a very interesting and well-authen- 
ticated anecdote of the intelligence of a dog that 
lived in a Kentish village called Lydd, some five- 
and-twenty years ago. This village is near the sea, 
and not far from that projecting point on which the 
lighthouse of Dungeness stands. Some people out 
shooting one day on that exposed coast, observed an 
animal so extremely like a wolf, some little distance 
off, that they fired at him. Fortunately they did not 
succeed in knocking him over; for, approaching 
nearer, they discovered they had not been taking aim 
at a wolf, but at a large dog closely resembling that 
savage creature. 

Soon after this the dog came into the possession 
of a gentleman residing in the neighbourhood, who 
frequently allowed him to be the companion of his 
walks and rides. Neptune (for that was the name 
given to the dog) always showed a great liking for 
sailors, but a strong aversion to the sea. This 
appeared so strange, that his master concluded he 
must have escaped from some vessel wrecked near 
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that dangerous shore, and perhaps had battled so 
severely with the waves in so doing, that even to 
take a bath in them was now distasteful. 

After the dog had lived some little time with his 
new owner, and become much attached to him, a fierce 
gale swept over the sea, lashing the billows into fury. 
A vessel called the Enchantress was wrecked in 
sight of shore, and many of her crew perished in the 
storm. Neptune's master mounted his horse and 
rode quickly down to the beach, to see if it were 
possible to render any assistance, — the dog following 
him as usual. When the horse saw the huge waves 
breaking in thunder upon the beach, he was seized 
with terror. His rider urged him forward to the 
water's edge, but the animal's fear was uncontroll- 
able. Suddenly rearing, the horse and his rider fell 
backwards into a hole of large size and great depth, 
which had been cut by the restless tides, and was full 
of water. The gentleman with great effort managed 
to extricate himself from the plunging animal, and 
endeavoured to get out of the dangerous basin ; but 
his attempts were useless, for an almost perpen- 
dicular wall rose on the side nearest him. 
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All this time Neptune was howling, barking, 
and leaping about the beach in a state of the greatest 
excitement. His master had sunk twice, and was 
fast becoming insensible, when the. dog, despite his 
horror of the sea, sprang into the hole to rescue him. 

Repeatedly the intelligent creature got the collar 
of his waterproof coat between his teeth, which as 
often slipped from his hold. The gentleman was 
about sinking for the third time, when, above the 
roar of wind and wave, he seemed to hear a shout of 
" Catch hold of his tail ! " Almost unconsciously he 
obeyed the voice ; and the good dog, turning round, 
licked the hand that clutched him, and at once swam 
for the shore, literally towing his now insensible 
master behind him. The almost-drowned man was 
quickly carried to an inn, where, under skilful treat- 
ment, he recovered consciousness. Neptune sprang 
on the bed beside him, and resisted all attempts to 
move him till night closed in, when he was enticed 
downstairs with food, and shut out of the house. 

Next morning, directly the door was open, he 
was in in a moment, and upstairs outside the bed- 
room door. Happily his master soon regained his 
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usual health ; and now his dog seemed positively to 
assert a right to take charge of and protect him. 
Henceforth the gentleman and his preserver were 
inseparable companions and friends. 

During rainy winters the roads about Lydd are 
occasionally at some parts flooded, and the dog's 
master would be compelled at times to traverse them 
in that condition ; but Neptune would always go 
before him as guide and protector. Poor fellow! It 
must have been a mournful day for his grateful owner, 
when a young man one day brought him the gloomy 
tidings that brave Neptune was lying dead upon the 
beach. The good dog had gone hunting among 
some furze bushes, and ruptured a blood-vessel near 
the heart. He was buried in his master's garden, 
who deeply lamented the loss of a noble and faithful 
friend. 

But true and interesting stories of good dogs are 
almost without end. Neighbours, friends, and ac- 
quaintances, have each and all beautiful tales to tell, 
or splendid deeds to recount, of dogs they either own 
or know of But as our space is limited and leisure 
brief, we must try to content our readers with the 
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sketches we have given of just a few of these real 
heroes of the lower creation. We have said enough 
to make young hearts glow with admiration of the 
noble qualities they possess, which render them so 
worthy of our kind treatment and consideration. 
And this only will we add, — If a boy would grow 
up to be honoured, high-principled, and honourable, 
beloved by his family and friends, and a blessing to 
his neighbourhood, let him cultivate the trustworthi- 
ness, sympathy, courage, affection, and self-denying 
devotion so often exhibited by the good dog. 
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FALSE friends, who love our gladsome hours, 
I n darksome days may flee ; 
But till our dogs deserters prove. 
We cannot friendless be. 

They love us still, through good and ill. 
Through bright and stormy days ; 

And only ask, for service true, 
One word of kindly praise. 

For our dear sakes to shield and save, 

Both fire and flood they brave ; 
They watch beside our dying-beds, 

And mourn us at the grave. 

The hero of a hundred fights 

Has not his laurels won 
By nobler deeds of courage high, 

Than our good dogs have done I 
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It is a tale the heart to melt ! 

So hard a blow had sorrow dealt — 

Life was impossible, she felt ! 



DID you ever have an opportunity of getting 
a sly glimpse of the nest of a partridge? 
We should think not ; for the bird takes such pains 
to conceal it from observation, that you might pass 
and repass the spot in the field or under the hedge 
where she has made it, without a suspicion that 
twelve or thirteen of her eggs are only a yard or 
two distant from your feet. 

The nest is always surrounded by herbage ; and 
a pretty sight you would see, could you take a peep at 
the shy bird, sitting perhaps under a green canopy 
of graceful ferns, among the trailing boughs of 
blackberries. But so cautious is the partridge, that 
she has been known each time she laid an egg to 
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cover it with leaves, lest her treasure be discovered. 
Sometimes the eggs of partridges are taken from the 
nest and placed under a hen to be hatched, and thus 
good opportunity is given to make the young very 
tame. The beautiful little creatures run about quite 
nimbly directly they are out of their prisons, — often 
with fragments of the egg-shell still sticking to their 
backs. We have ourselves had a number of them 
hatched in this manner — the prettiest pets imagin- 
able ! Their rapid running astonished us greatly ; 
and we were so attached to them, that the digging 
up of ants' eggs for them (of which they are ex- 
tremely fond) employed most of our leisure. 

Some time ago we had but one kind of partridge 
in England; but the pretty red-legged bird called 
the French partridge, which originally came from 
Barbary, is now common among us. Both kinds, 
when their natural shyness has been overcome, show 
themselves capable of strong affection. A partridge 
will occasionally become greatly attached either to a 
human being or a dumb animal. 

We have read an interesting story of a beautiful 
spaniel, whose name was Tom, forming a very 

8 
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intimate friendship with a partridge called Bill, whom 
his mistress had brought over from France. The 
lady at first imagined it would be dangerous to allow 
the partridge full liberty, for Tom was sadly given 
to avail himself of every opportunity of barking at 
and running after birds and animals. If he caught 
sight of a cat about the house or garden, it seemed 
as if he could not resist giving her such a chase, that 
poor puss was glad to run up any wall or climb any 
tree to get out of the reach of the tiresome creature. 
So how, thought the lady, can I possibly trust 
my pretty red-legged partridge with frisky Tom ! 
However, one day, after the dog had become 
accustomed to the sight of the bird, the experiment 
was made. The lady was greatly surprised that 
Tom did not attempt to attack it. They both 
appeared a little shy, but neither seemed really to 
fear the other. This shyness soon wore off; and 
the more they were in company, the greater friends 
they grew. 

By-and-by they took their meals from one dish. 
Tom's long silky ears would dangle close to Bill's 
pretty head, as they ate their bread and milk together 
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in loving fashion. After dinner, the dog usually 
retired to a quiet corner to take an afternoon nap. 
Bill acted as if he thought it desirable he should 
rest also ; for nestling comfortably down on Tom's 
fore legs, beneath his chin, there he remained motion- 
less till the spaniel awoke. 

But Tom's constant walks with his mistress did 
not meet with Bill's approval. The lonely bird 
appeared perfectly miserable in his absence, and 
walked about in an uneasy manner till he returned. 

And the affection of the partridge was warmly 
returned by the dog, as was plainly shown one day 
when Bill was accidentally shut up from morning 
till night. Poor Tom roamed all over the house 
howling piteously, going up and down the stairs, 
snuffing at every door and searching every comer to 
find his missing friend ! At last Bill was discovered, 
and Tom was comforted. 

But in this troublesome world of ours sorrow 
visits dumb creatures as well as human beings ; and 
the beautiful friendship of the spaniel and partridge 
had a most unhappy ending. The cruel eyes of a 
prowling dog-stealer marked the value of the affec- 
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tionate dog, and little cared he what lamentations 
and regrets there might be, so that he turned the 
beautiful animal into money by selling him ! 

When Bill found his friend did not return, he was 
inconsolable ! All the sunshine went out of his life. 
There was no more eating out of the same saucer 
now, no more after-dinner naps together in the old 
quiet corner, no more loving companionship, no more 
joy in the world ! Food was set before the bereaved 
bird in vain ; Bill refused the most tempting morsels. 
If he could not eat in his beloved friend's company, 
he would rather never eat again. And so the heart- 
broken bird pined away in his loneliness, and died 
on the seventh day of grief for the loss of poor Tom. 

But we will leave poor Tom to his sad fate, 
trusting that eventually he fell into kind hands, and 
speak of another spaniel that was quite the talk of 
the day two hundred years ago. 

Long before our Zoological Gardens were 
planned and laid out, wild beasts, more especially 
lions, were kept in great cages in the Tower of 
London. It was the custom in those days for 
people who wished to see the lions, and yet were 
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too poor to pay money for the sight, to bring 
them cats and dogs for their food, instead of giving 
money to the keeper. The largest cage in the Tower 
was occupied by a tremendous beast called "the 
king's lion," and in front of this a man stood one day 
with a beautiful black spaniel under his arm. He 
had evidently stolen the pretty creature, or perhaps 
picked it up in the streets ; but its beauty did not 
move the keeper to pity, for, asking no questions, he 
flung it into the cage. 

The poor little animal, shaking with terror, 
crouched at the lion's feet, then throwing itself upon 
its back, appeared as though entreating the majestic 
beast for mercy. The lion stood gazing down 
upon it ; but, strange to relate, instead of devouring 
it at once, coolly turned it over with one of his huge 
paws, then smelled it, and turned it back again with 
the other. 

The lookers-on (including the keeper) were 
amazed, and the latter, hastening away, returned, 
bringing the lion other food — the remains of his 
own family dinner. Still the lordly animal stood 
gazing curiously at the dog, taking no notice of the 
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meal, till the spaniel, whose terror had somewhat 
subsided, very slowly and cautiously approached the 
heap, to satisfy its own hunger. Then the lion 
gently drew near also, and the remarkable sight was 
seen of the two animals eating amicably together. 

From that time the closest friendship subsisted 
between these creatures of widely different habits 
and order. The dog grew bold, and the lion 
tender! Close against or even under the terrible 
jaws of the king of beasts, the spaniel would quietly 
nestle down, to compose itself for sleep. But there 
were times when the lion was sleepy and the dog 
wakeful and frisky, and at such seasons the former 
vainly endeavoured to get a peaceful nap. The 
spaniel would spring upon his huge friend, bark at 
him, and pull away at his ears, till the spectators 
momentarily expected that the lion, worn out with 
such teasing, would suddenly snap at his small 
persecutor and make an end of him. But this was 
not the case. The noble animal merely occasionally 
raised his head, regarding the spaniel with a com- 
placent look, then closed his eyes again, as if bound 
to endure the petty annoyance of his tormentor. 
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The room in the Tower where the lion and 
spaniel were caged together became daily so thronged 
with visitors, anxious to behold so new and interest- 
ing a spectacle, that the keeper of the beasts charged 
a treble fee for admission, and grew quite rich 
accordingly. 

Meanwhile the former owner of the little dog, 
hearing that numbers of persons visited the Tower 
to see the large lion and a spaniel living in perfect 
harmony in the same cage, began to think the latter 
might possibly be his own missing favourite. He 
had publicly offered (without success) a reward of 
two guineas to any person who would restore him 
his lost dog ; and now he made up his mind to go 
to the Tower and have a look at the lion's small 
companion. In a moment he recognized the spaniel 
as his own, and requested the keeper to liberate it 
at once, as he desired to return home with it without 
delay. 

" Sir," replied the keeper, " it would be cruel in 
the extreme to separate such devoted friends, but as 
you insist on the restoration of your property, you are, 
of course, at perfect liberty to release your dog from 
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its happy captivity ; but you must yourself open the 
cage-door to take it away, for, if you were to offer me 
five hundred pounds to do so, I dare not engage to 
perform a task so fraught with danger." 

The gentleman, on hearing this, became wrathful 
beyond measure; but finding neither threats nor 
persuasions availed anything to induce the keeper of 
the lion to restore him his favourite, he departed at 
length without it. 

One day a wealthy man, who wished to see the 
two friends partake of a meal in company, ordered 
twenty pounds of beef to be brought, cut up, and 
flung into the cage. The dog happened to be 
hungry at the time, and instantly flew upon the pile 
of meat, stretching its fore legs over it, barking and 
snarling at the lion as though it defied him to 
approach it! The noble beast immediately retreated 
as far off" as possible, apparently alarmed at the 
spaniel's fury, and only ventured from his comer 
when the dog left off" eating. 

Twelve brief months went by, and the pretty 
spaniel became seriously ill, and, to the great grief of 
the keeper and his family, soon died, despite the 
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attention they lavished upon it. For some time the 
lion appeared to believe that his loved companion 
was only asleep. Then he would snuff at him, push 
him with his nose, and gently turn him over with his 
big paw. Finding he could not wake him, he paced 
swiftly backwards and forwards from one end of the 
cage to the other, stopping at intervals to look down 
at his dead friend. Then raising his mighty head, 
he uttered a prolonged and dreadful roar of despair, 
pouring out his loud lamentations in tones of thunder! 
Living animals (dogs among the number) were 
thrust into his cage to divert his attention from the 
lifeless spaniel, whom he suffered no one to touch, 
and over whom his fierce eye kept constant watch. 
He tore the trembling creatures to pieces in a 
moment, and left their remains untasted on the floor, 
which he gnawed at in fury and broke away in large 
splinters; then flying at the bars of his prison, he 
attempted to wrench them from their places in his 
rage. Tempting food was placed before the desolate 
beast in vain ; he could not be induced to taste a 
morsel. And so he pined ; and five days after the 
loss of his beloved pla5^ellow, the huge lion lay 
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stretched on the floor of his cage beside him, a dead 
carcass — a victim of hopeless grief ! 

Very sorrowfully the keeper buried the lion and 
the spaniel in the same grave. Perhaps as he did so 
he may have remembered the lamentation of David 
over two warriors who fell in battle on the mountains 
of Gilboa. Doubtless the beautiful words will recur 
to the minds of our readers, — " They were pleasant 
in their lives, and in death they were not divided. 



If 



Alas ! unhappy ending 'twas 

Of friendship strange and rare ; 
A saddening sight it must have been 
To see the beast of lordly mien 
Majestic in despair. 

He paced the den with anguish proud 

That would not brook relief; 
With mournful roar he told of woe 
That could no kindly solace know ; 
And died of hopeless grief. 

And even some of us might die 

Of grief for those we love, 
Did we not surely know that all 
Who serve their God, whate'er befall. 

Shall meet in joy above. 



BOB AND THE LAPWING. 



We felt no pity when it flew 

As bird sore wounded in our view, 

For well the plover's trick we knew I 



DI D you ever, in your summer or autumn wan- 
derings, observe a lapwing, or plover, as 
some people call it, scrambling along the path before 
you, often tumbling over as it struggled on, as it 
wing or leg were broken ? 

Perhaps you have, and said to yourself, Was 
ever poor bird in more miserable plight; it would 
be well for it if death put an end to its suffer- 
ings ! Yet all the time the lapwing is in perfect 
health, but finds it worth while to impose upon 
you by shamming illness ! Who, that was not 
acquainted with the habits of the bird, could ever 
believe it would be so tricky ? We will explain its 
strange behaviour. 
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That lapwing, plover, or peewit (whichever you 
like to call it), had a nest on the ground very near 
the path you were treading. You might have seen 
this anxiously guarded nest, or perhaps even robbed 
it of eggs or young, had not the parent bird diverted 
your attention from its whereabouts by flying before 
you in that apparently painful fashion. How 
relieved it must have felt to find the beloved 
contents of its nest all safe and sound on its return ! 

Many curious tales are told of lapwings. An 
old Greek author has declared that birds, called 
Egyptian plovers, were accustomed to watch for 
crocodiles coming out of the river Nile, that they 
might enter their frightful, open jaws, to feast on 
leeches of a peculiar kind that fastened on inside 
their throats. He also asserted that crocodiles knew 
these birds to be real friends, and therefore never did 
them any injury. 

For some long time naturalists did not believe in 
the truth of this story, but they have now little reason 
for considering it fabulous. 

A gentleman residing in Calcutta recently wrote 
an accoimt of a number of leeches, some of very 
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small size, which were taken from the throat of a 
large alligator; and a French naturalist assures us 
it is no uncommon thing to see the lapwing of Egypt 
inside the jaws of the crocodile ! He tells us that 
gnat-like insects in immense swarms throng the 
banks of the Nile, and that these little creatures 
greatly annoy the alligators who come up from the 
stream to rest among the reeds and rushes, by enter- 
ing their mouths in such numbers that they spread 
like a dark brown covering over their yellow palates. 
Then it is that the welcome plovers, who are ex- 
tremely fond of these gnats, come to the relief of the 
crocodiles. Entering their great, open mouths with- 
out fear, they go to work with a will to rid the alliga- 
tors of their small enemies, and are not repaid with 
ingratitude ; for we are informed that the crocodiles 
never close their mouths without giving the lapwings 
a warning movement, which they perfectly under- 
stand. 

How marvellous is the instinct displayed by bird 
and beast; and how loudly it calls to us to admire 
the wisdom of their Creator! 

Lapwings are easily tamed ; and, indeed, we have 
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heard of an instance of one of these pretty birds 
seeking the warm shelter of a human habitation when 
wintry weather set in. We will relate the story. 

A clergyman in the north of England, who loved 
to see dumb creatures about his house and garden, 
kept a lapwing in his grounds, which spent a summer 
of active happiness catching flies among the flowers, 
or hunting for worms upon the lawn. But in pro- 
cess of time the days became cold, and the nights 
colder, till winter drew near in good earnest. There 
were no gnats and flies now to be caught, and the 
frost, lying white upon garden-beds and lawn, so 
hardened the ground that worms did not come to the 
surface as usual. So the poor lapwing began to feel 
more hungry and uncomfortable than in summer 
days, and often stood shivering with rufiled feathers 
and head under its wing. Then it drew near and 
nearer to the house in search of crumbs and dainty 
morsels, and grew bolder and tamer every day. 

There was a fine, good-tempered dog named Bob 
about the premises, who often watched the lapwing 
as it cautiously stole near the kitchen door, looking 
for food ; but he neither growled nor barked at the 
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bird. Indeed, he looked as if he thought it far too 
small a thing to quarrel with. And there was a nice, 
sleek black cat about the place, too, who had a mild 
disposition, and so never had any scrimmages with 
Bob. She too often saw the lapwing in front of 
the house, and round by the kitchen looking for 
crumbs; but she did not suddenly open her half- 
closed eyes wide when she caught sight of the bird, 
and meanly prepare herself to spring upon it un- 
awares. No ; she was not greedy enough for that ! 

There are rich and well-fed men whose tables 
groan with dainties, who never seem to know when 
they have had enough. They must partake of all 
the delicacies of the season, however expensive they 
may be, and very often their lengthy bill of fare 
includes the costly eggs of the plover. Immoderate 
drinking is bad enough, but immoderate eating is 
even worse, if possible. Now this fat and well-fed 
cat was better-mannered. Having her daily wants 
well supplied, she was contented, and so denied her- 
self that great delicacy — a plover ! 

One dismal wintry afternoon, when the darkness 
was settling down early over house and garden, the 
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cook, who was extremely kind to dumb creatures, 
lighted a candle to go into the back kitchen, and was 
surprised to hear " Peewit — peewit " uttered in a 
most melancholy tone. The nearer she drew to the 
window, the louder and more beseeching grew the 
mournful cry. She felt she must open the window a 
little ; and directly she had done so the poor shiver- 
ing lapwing came in, half-dead with hunger. Evety 
night afterwards, immediately when a light was taken 
into the back kitchen, the cry of the lapwing was 
sure to be heard entreating admission ; to which cry 
the kind cook quickly responded by opening the 
window. Now and then, during the evening, the 
servants went occasionally into the back kitchen, and 
through the door, which was sometimes left half-open, 
the lapwing could see great, good-tempered Bob, and 
the sleek black cat, lying comfortably on the front 
kitchen rug, before the blazing fire. At times the 
timid bird ventured to come forward and stand 
in the doorway between the two kitchens, but on 
the slightest movement of cat or dog it hurried 
back again. But a bright fire on a freezing night 
is a very strong temptation ; and when the lap- 
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wing found that no one ever attempted to catch or 
hurt him, he grew bolder, and at length dared to run 
under the kitchen table, where he greedily picked up 
the dainty morsels that were thrown to him. Big 
Bob would look over his shoulder at the feathered 
visitor with mild brown eyes that had no gleam of 
cruelty in them ; and there was no sign of mischief 
in the cat's fat face as she watched the lapwing pick- 
ing up the crumbs. At length the once shy bird, 
learning to its satisfaction that there was nothing to 
fear from any living creature, boldly took its place 
with the cat and the dog on the rug before the cheer- 
ful fire. And all the long winter evenings, when the 
sleet was sometimes rattling against the windows, 
and the bitter wind howling round the house, there 
sat the three friends as warm and comfortable as could 
be, with never a quarrel between them to disturb their 
happiness. 

When the ice on the brook outside the house 
melted, and snowdrops appeared above the ground 
to tell that the sweet spring had come, the plover 
went out again, and came back into the kitchen when 
it pleased. But after the pear-trees had covered 
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themselves with wreaths of white flowers, and stood 
in the orchard like stately bridesmaids, waiting for 
the apple-tree to blush among them like a bride 
adorned with blossoms, the bird spent the evenings 
and nights in the house no longer. It ran about the 
lawn with nimble feet, looking for worms ; and later 
on, when the yellow iris on the bank of the little 
stream provided green shelter for innumerable tiny 
snails, the lapwing feasted on these delicacies with 
zest only equalled by that of a human epicure feeding 
on oysters. 

But oh, how swiftly the sweet days of spring lose 
themselves in the warmth of the brief months ot 
summer! and how rapidly the season of fruits and 
flowers fades into the time of falling leaves ! One 
morning the dahlias were seen still standing like 
sentinels in front of the garden wall, but their dark 
green uniform had changed during the night to 
dirty brown, and they looked drenched to the skin. 
Hard frost had come, and the lapwing did not like 
it, for the caterpillars were all killed as well as the 
flowers. A few scarlet geraniums, indeed, still 
looked out with an air of brilliant defiance from the 
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withering plants around them ; but the leaves of the 
heliotropes in the border had become black instead 
of green, and a row of runner-beans in the kitchen 
garden hung down their heads in limp despair, as if 
they said. We can flourish no longer; "who can 
stand before H is frost ? " 

Even big Bob gave up lying outside the kitchen 
door, for there was but cold sunshine to bask in 
now, and the sleek black cat stayed within the 
house more than usual. The days grew dreary and 
the nights very cold ; and one of these bitter nights, 
when the kitchen door was opened for some purpose 
or another, the shivering lapwing ran inside it, and 
took up its old comfortable place, between the cat 
and dog, before the blazing fire. 

They both appeared delighted to welcome it to 
its winter quarters again, and the bird speedily made 
itself perfectly at home. So much so, indeed, that 
big Bob could not even keep the bowl of water that 
was freshly filled for him every morning to drink 
from, for his own special use. The lapwing enjoyed 
an occasional bath greatly, and was actually imper- 
tinent enough to take it in the dog's bowl. There 
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it dived and fluttered, and threw the water all 
around it; and if poor Bob only ventured near to 
attempt to drink, the bird, by ruffled feathers and 
other signs of anger, soon showed him it would 
brook no disturbance. And the great dog, who 
could almost have crushed the small creature under 
one of his huge paws, drew back and patiently 
waited till the splashing was over ! 

How grand was Bob's behaviour, compared with 
that of some great boys we have heard of, who take 
delight in tyrannizing over children weaker and 
smaller than themselves ! We feel almost ashamed 
to mention the existence of such cowards ; but, alas, 
there are not a few of them in the world ! If God 
has given us strong arms, we may be quite certain 
that he has done so that we may protect the weak 
and helpless. If we fail in our duty in this matter, 
although our muscles seem hard as iron, and we feel 
almost as strong as Samson, we are far less noble 
than was great, good-tempered Bob ! 



STRONG AND KIND. 



-♦♦- 



JAMES used his arms in early youth, 
And made them stout and strong ; 
He helped the gardener dig, and drag 
The roller great along ! 

A heavy water-pot he filled. 

One splendid summer day. 
And carried it a hundred yards, 

Nor rested on the way ! 

Unlike the idle boy, who cries, 

" I don't know what to do ! 
I hate to read ; I will not work ; 

Of play I'm tired too," — 

James made rough ladders, that the fowls 
Might reach their perches high ; 
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And worked away the whole day long, 
And found no time to sigh. 



One day he made a fire-escape ; 

And on the next, a swing ; 
And in the loft, on rainy days, 

He'd use his tools, and sing. 



One morning by a melon-frame 
We saw him take his stand, 

And make it look as good as new, 
With paint-brush in his hand. 



Weights that no boy his age could move, 

He lifted them with ease ! 
'Twas good for James to be so strong, 

Because he scorned to tease. 



He bore two brothers on his back 
One rainy day to school ; 
" 'Twas better so," he said, " than they 
Should step in muddy pool." 
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Oh, Strong he was, and kind as strong ! 

The friend of children small. 
Who took their part with right good will 

Against the bully tall ! 

Once, leaning on his father's fence, 

A poor old man he spied, 
With roll of oil-cloth on his back, 

And bundle large beside. 

The gardener's barrow stood close by j 
James wheeled it out with speed. 

And drew the burdens up the hill, — 
True friend in time of need ! 

So everybody wished for James 

A useful life and long ; 
For he was brave as he was kind, 

And mild as he was strong ! 



THE DOG-DETECTIVE. 



Beware of secret sin : for though 
All human lips be mute, 

The crime that we commit may be 
Unfolded by the brute. 



HOW mean is a thievish disposition ! To 
covet and steal that which belongs to 
another is so despicable a thing, that the man or boy 
who can thus grovel, is certain, if discovered, to be 
shunned by all whose companionship is worth 
having. 

If you attempt to trace the infamous career of 
some noted thief, you will generally find that he was 
accustomed to tell falsehoods when quite a little 
child. Perhaps, if he were poor, and sent on errands 
by his mother, he would pocket a halfpenny of the 
change he brought back. When at school, he 
would doubtless steal slate-pencils or marbles from 
other boys ; and so go on from bad to worse, till at 
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length he found himself alone and miserable in a 
cold prison cell, through whose narrow, barred 
window he could see the beautiful blue sky, bright 
with the warm sunshine he might not enjoy. 

Yes ; we have heard of boys who, quite for- 
getful that "honesty" must always be "the best 
policy," brought themselves by pilfering to this 
miserable condition ! And when the happy Christ- 
mas time came, and the dark green holly-trees were 
bright with scarlet berries ; when long-parted friends 
met again and exchanged good wishes ; when families 
gathered around blazing hearths, and sang sweet 
hymns in honour of Him who was bom on 
Christmas day, — there they sat, these dishonest 
boys, in their dismal cells, weeping over the folly 
which had brought them into so wretched a state. 
If only they had remembered that Bible warning, 
" Be sure your sin will find you out," and conquered 
the first temptation to pilfer, all this misery would 
have been avoided. 

There was once a man who carried out parcels 
for a grocer, who seemed to forget all about this 
Scripture text, and so became a sad thief Probably 
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he began his career of dishonesty by taking a lump 
of sugar one day when his master's back was turned 
to him, or by stealing some dried currants or a few 
biscuits. 

As his thefts were not at once discovered, he 
grew more daring every day, till at length he con- 
stantly took money out of the drawer in the shop 
where his master was in the habit of keeping it. 
Some of his ill-gotten gains he concealed in a 
rubbish heap in the stable. No human eye saw 
him burying it there ; only an intelligent Newfound- 
land dog stood near him, intently observing his 
every movement. The thief did not object to the 
dog watching him ; why should he? The creature 
might see all he was doing, but was quite unable to 
tell tales. He could come and go to the heap as 
often as he pleased, there was certainly no danger of 
a dog betraying his secrets. 

But the dishonest porter was greatly mistaken ! 
God once commanded an ass to speak to a man who 
was doing wrong ; and, as you doubtless remember, 
when the Lord was riding down the Mount of 
Olives on a colt, with the people crying ** Hosanna!" 
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round him, he said that the " very stones would cry 
out and sing his praise, if the disciples were silent," 
so we may be sure he can, when he pleases, cause 
dumb creatures to reveal the crimes of the wicked. 
And thus he pleased that the clever Newfoundland 
dog should give information to one of the grocer's 
apprentices of the porter's dishonesty. 

These apprentices often wondered why the great 
dog had become so restless. It would run to and 
fro, from stable to shop, and shop to stable, catching 
hold of people's clothes and pulling them, as if it 
would say, " Do come with me ; there is something 
somewhere I must show you ! " At last one of them 
exclaimed, " What can the dog want ? look how he 
is pulling at me! I will go with him at once and 
see if I can discover the reason of his singular 
conduct." 

The apprentice followed the animal to the stable, 
where it immediately commenced scratching violently 
at the rubbish heap. The lad watched the dog 
closely, and was soon surprised to see some pieces 
of money uncovered by its busy paws. He took 
them at once to his master, who having marked 
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them, again concealed them in the heap from which 
they had been taken, bidding his apprentice not to 
mention the matter to the porter, who was absent 
from the shop when the discovery was made. 

In a very short time the dishonesty of the fellow 
was made clear to all around him. H e was arrested 
for theft ; and as some pieces of the marked money 
were found in one of his pockets, he was quickly 
taken before a magistrate and condemned to im- 
prisonment. Oh, how careful we should be to 
avoid taking the first false step ! If we wilfully set 
foot on the slippery inclined plane of sin, how swift 
may be our descent, not only to disgrace and ruin in 
this world, but eternal shame in the world to come ! 

This tale of the detected thief illustrates the 
almost-reasoning sagacity of some dogs, and shows 
us what a claim they have upon the gratitude of 
man. No cruel person should ever own a dog, for 
he is utterly unworthy of the affection of so unselfish 
a creature. Who that lately read the narrative in 
the daily papers of the attempted destruction of a 
dog by his master in the Moselle, was not thrilled 
with horror at the conduct of the human brute, and 
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filled with admiration for the noble heroism of his 
victim ? On account of some whim or other, the 
owner of as gallant and affectionate a dog as ever 
breathed determined to put the faithful animal out 
of existence. 

One bright September morning, a boat contain- 
ing a so-called man and this dog was seen on the 
blue waters of the Moselle. Securing a large stone 
to a rope, the man twisted the latter round the neck 
of the doomed creature, and flung it as far out into 
the river as his strength would allow. The poor 
thing sank Into the sunny stream with a moan ; but 
the stone becoming detached from the rope through 
its struggles, faint and bleeding it rose to the 
surface, and, clinging to the boat-side, piteously im- 
plored assistance. Its heartless master only re- 
sponded to its touching appeals for help by angrily 
flinging the dog once more into the river. But yet 
again the struggling creature rose to the surface, and 
with a despairing howl made for the boat. Then 
the wrath of the man grew terrible ; and seizing an 
oar, he endeavoured to despatch the poor animal 
with a powerful blow aimed at Its head. ' But sudden 
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retribution waited on the effort, for with a loud and 
hopeless yell he fell over into the stream. The al- 
most exhausted dog was near his worthless master 
as he flung his arms above his head, and sinking, 
felt the waters closing over him. Half-murdered 
creature ! Could it save him, if it would ? Would 
it save him, if it could ? Noble animal ! The 
horrified spectators might well indeed have doubts 
on the subject, but the dog never doubted what it 
should do if sufficient strength held out. Cruel 
wrongs were all forgotten in his master's danger; 
for, brute though the fellow was, he was still beloved 
by his dog. With splendid magnanimity, the for- 
giving creature seized him by the collar of his coat, 
and struck out bravely for the shore. Yes ; so 
bravely, that he soon bore safely to land the wretch 
who had attempted his destruction. 

Good dog ! his deed of mercy should be written 
in letters of gold. We can find no words strong 
enough to express our admiration of his act of grand 
forgiveness. We should like to know that ill-treat- 
ment will never again fall to his lot, that he receives 
caresses instead of blows, and experiences the con- 
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stant kindness to which he was before a stranger; 
but, alas ! we cannot follow the noble animal to his 
home. We can only trust that his master has just 
one spark of gratitude in his cruel heart, which will 
prompt him henceforth to show his dog-deliverer 
mercy, in return for his rescued life. 



"MORE FAITHFUL THAN FAVOURED." 



"•♦• 



THE above words may still be seen under a 
full-length painting of Sir Harry Lee, with 
a mastiff at his side, at the family seat in Ditchley, 
Oxfordshire. 

This gentleman, who was an ancestor of the 
Earl of Lichfield, owned a mastiff which he seldom 
noticed. This dog was never treated unkindly, for 
it was a watchful guardian of house and grounds ; 
but its master, caring not for its companionship, 
behaved towards it with indifference. It ranged the 
premises, came sometimes inside the house, but not 
showing any remarkable intelligence or decided pre- 
ference for any member of the family, was nobody's 
favourite. 

One evening, as Sir Harry, attended by his valet 
(an Italian by birth), was going to his bedroom for 
the night, he was surprised to find that the mastiff 
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had not only followed him very quietly upstairs, but 
actually intmded itself into his chamber. Greatly 
astonished at the presumption of an animal that had 
never before ventured to appear above the basement, 
its master ordered his servant to turn the dog out 
immediately; — a command which was promptly 
obeyed. 

Strange to relate, the mastiff lamented its ex- 
pulsion from the room with piteous howls ; and, 
scratching violently at the door, craved re-admission. 
The valet was then ordered to drive the dog down- 
stairs ; but scarcely had he returned to his master's 
chamber before the creature was again importunately 
scratching at the door, begging with louder and 
more dismal cries to be allowed to enter. 

" This is very remarkable," said Sir Harry to 
his servant. " Open the door, and let us see if we 
can find out what the dog wants." 

The mastiff, walking in with wagging tail, 
looked affectionately in its master's face, and then 
creeping under the bed, lay down there in watchful 
attitude, like a dog determined to keep its position. 
Sir Harry gave it no word of encouragement to 
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remain, for he was by no means fond enough of it 
to be glad of its company ; but, to spare his valet 
further trouble, he bade him leave the animal 
where it was for the night 

Just as the clock struck twelve, when all the 
house was quiet and wrapped in darkness, Sir 
Harry's bedroom door was slowly opened, and a 
person entered with stealthy step. In an instant 
the dog sprang out upon the intruder, seized him, 
and threw him on the floor; while its master, start- 
ing up from sleep, rang his bell loudly for assistance. 
A light was quickly brought; and it revealed the 
valet on the ground, with the mastiff standing over 
him, holding him with a firm grip. 

The fellow, teiror-stricken at his position, cried 
lustily to be released; but it was with difficulty 
the dog was persuaded to let go its hold of him. 
Greatly confused, he attempted by various excuses 
to justify his intrusion into his master's bedroom at 
so unusual an hour ; but the dog's strange conduct, 
and the man's evident prevarications, awakened sus- 
picion in Sir Harry's mind of base intention on his 
valet's part. Threatening the man with a rigorous 
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examination before a magistrate, and severe punish- 
ment, unless full confession of his designs was at 
once made, the Italian admitted that his object in 
stealing into his master's chamber was robbeiy and 
murder. 

Vainly shall we inquire how the faithful mastiff 
became possessed of the knowledge of its owner's 
danger. One thing is certain, — ^an ever-watchful 
Providence seems at times to direct dumb animals 
to obey its dictates, without revealing to them the 
end to be attained by such obedience. 

In the case of Balaam and his ass, to which we 
only lately referred, we are informed that the latter 
actually saw the indignant angel when quite invisible 
to the eyes of the prophet ; therefore we are not 
justified in assuming it to be thoroughly impossible 
that, under special circumstances, brutes may behold 
spectacles to which human eyes are blind. 

We are glad to think that, after so splendid a 
defence of its master, the dog was never again 
neglected. Doubtless thenceforth it was Sir Harry's 
constant and honoured companion, or it would not 
have been painted beside him in the large picture at 
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Ditchley. We can imagine how it was caressed by 
admiring friends as they heard with astonishment 
the tale of its master s nocturnal adventure, and well 
believe the dog became at once as famous as it had 
before been unnoticed. 

Ah, even a dumb creature may be pained by 
neglect, but how much more then a sensitive human 
being ! We have each of us, however young or 
poor, power to make our fellow-creatures rich in 
happiness, by giving them that which costs us 
nothing. A kindly smile, a warm shake of the 
hand, an encouraging word, — all these are little 
enough to bestow, but sometimes much to receive, 
for they may raise spirits that were sinking for lack 
of sympathy. 

A man who had once been in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, through ill health and misfortune lost 
his all. He sold his furniture, and his wife parted 
with most of her clothing, to get bread for the chil- 
dren. Yet no one seemed to care for this sad state 
of things, no one comforted them in their troubles ; 
acquaintances fell off, and never a neighbour came 
in to bid them take heart, by telling them " that 
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when things were at the worst they were sure to 
mend." At length the man managed once more to 
obtain a situation, where he could earn just enough 
to keep his family from starvation ; but he was 
greatly depressed that still no friend appeared to 
congratulate him that the tide of poverty was on the 
turn. 

One evening, when the drizzling rain came 
pattering down on fallen yellow leaves, he entered 
his home in melancholy mood. "Wife," said he, 
" I cannot go on working ; we have not a single 
friend to care whether we get on or not. I cannot 
stand against this any longer ! I must give up ! " 

" You are wrong," replied his wife ; " we are not 
so friendless as you imagine. A young lady, quite 
a stranger, called here this morning, and she said 
she was extremely sorry she had not found us out 
before. She quite cheered me up by her kind 
manner ; and she's coming again in a day or two." 

" You don't mean it ! " exclaimed the man ; 
" then we have really found some one at last to care 
for us ! I don't feel at all like giving up now ! I 
shall go to work with a cheerful heart to-morrow ! " 
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And so he did, under the potent influence of human 
sympathy. 

We ourselves have often felt very sorry for the 
pain we once inadvertently caused a poor old woman 
who was a member of an industrial class we con- 
ducted. We certainly never intended to neglect 
her ; but we must have done so, or we should not 
have received from her a poetical letter complaining 
of slight, which commenced with the following 
lines : — 

" I am no favourite in the class ; 
I've often sat there and been passed. 
I'm sure my conscience is as clear 
As many of them that did sit there." 

Ah, how often it is that " evil is wrought from 
want of thought, as well as want of heart"! If 
we would only cultivate kind words and kinder 
deeds, this earth would become again an Eden, in 
which the Lord God would once more walk with 
pleasure. How beautiful is the prayer, — 

** I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 
With constant watching wise ; 
To meet the glad with cheerful smiles, 

And wipe the weeping eyes ; 

And a heart at leisure from itself 

To soothe and sympathize." 



THE FAITHFUL ATTENDANT. 



We saw the handsome d<^ lead forth 
The saddled steed in state, 

And, holding him by bridle-rein. 
His master's coming wait 



DOGS and horses are often remarkable friends, 
and certainly enjoy each others companion- 
ship greatly. 

We once knew a beautiful little spaniel that 
visited a stable daily, to take an afternoon nap upon 
the back of a favourite horse. 

The picture before us is a sketch of a horse and 
dog that were quite devoted to each other. When 
their owner was about to take a ride, the dog, which 
was a fine Newfoundland, watched the saddling and 
bridling of his friend the horse with the deepest 
interest. Lying down close at hand, with his black 
nose between his paws, and his intelligent eyes 
intent on the placing and buckling of the straps, he 
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would start up the moment the groom had com- 
pleted the operation, and taking the bridle in his 
mouth, lead off the horse in triumph to his master. 
The dog would then bound about with delight, and 
accompany his master in his ride. On his return 
home he would stand by his master as he dis- 
mounted, waiting anxiously for the rein to be given 
him ; which he took in his mouth, and then led away 
the horse to the stable. If the groom happened to 
be out of the way at the time, the dog would bark, 
and continue barking till he appeared. 

A short time ago, a friend related to us an 
incident which gives another illustration of the sym- 
pathy that often exists between the dog and horse. 
A foal was standing with its mother and a dog on 
the edge of a deep pond, into which by some means 
or other the young thing managed to slip. As it 
struggled in the water, the mother with great effort 
laid hold of it with her mouth and held its head 
above water. The dog did not stay long to look on 
with astonishment. Rushing to the house with full 
speed, by violent barking at its inmates, and pulling 
at them to follow him, he soon convinced them that 
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something was wrong somewhere. Going after him 
quickly, they were just in time to save the poor foal 
from a watery grave. 

Horses, like dogs, are very sensible. Perhaps 
our readers may not have heard of some who were 
grazing in a field with their foals, and almost 
suddenly found themselves in deep water. The 
mothers, fearing their foals would be drowned, as the 
flood rose almost to their shoulders, devised a won- 
derful plan for saving them. They placed a foal 
between two of them, then lifted it as they pressed 
their sides together, and so it remained wedged in 
above the surface of the water. They remained for 
hours in this uncomfortable position, never stirring 
till the tide ebbed and thus removed the danger. 

Instances of attachment between the horse and 
dog are very common, and the latter will at times 
even form a close friendship with a bird. We have 
seen a raven and a retriever living on terms of 
intimacy together, and known a terrier who was 
devoted to a cat. But dogs will also exhibit great 
affection for animals of their own species, as we will 
show by the following example. 
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Two dogs that were never known to quarrel, 
lived very happily together under the care of a kind 
master. They accompanied him in his walks, 
bounded about the fields in company, and were 
never separated by misfortune. Their lives were 
passing most pleasantly, when at length they were 
visited by trouble. One of them accidentally broke 
his leg, and so for a time there was an end of 
taking long races together and romping in the 
fields. 

But the sufferer did not find himself left to bear 
his sad misfortune alone. The attentions of his 
friend in this season of distress were most soothing 
and cheering. The affectionate dog would sit for 
hours beside his afflicted companion, and only leave 
him to return carrying bones and food with which to 
tempt his appetite. Indeed, no human invalid ever 
was blessed with kinder and more patient sick-nurse 
than this injured creature, who doubtless had thus 
a rapid recovery. 

But a dog is not only often found to be devoted 
to one of his own species, or a horse, or a bird. 
We have heard of more than one instance where his 
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affection for his owner was such that it proved fatal 
to the animal's life. 

During the American War an officer was called 
upon to join his regiment, and had occasion to leave 
a fine dog behind him. His masters absence 
appeared to affect the dog greatly, so that his melan- 
choly was observed by all in the house. He would 
whine mournfully, and walk about the place in a 
dejected state. At length his master returned, and 
found his dog lying on a mat outside the door of a 
room into which he was about to enter. The faith- 
ful creature recognized him immediately, though not 
a word had been spoken. Springing from the 
ground, he leaped up to lick his beloved owners 
face with extravagant demonstrations of joy; and 
then, alas, fell dead with delight at his feet ! 

An Irish gentleman once lent a good hunting- 
dog to a friend in the north of England, with whom 
he remained for several years. Strange to tell, the 
pointer declined to hunt with his new master, who 
tempted him with the pleasures of the chase in vain. 
At length, finding the dog useless, after repeated 
trials, the gentleman wrote to his Irish friend, saying 
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he would return him his loan at a certain time by a 
packet which crossed from Bristol to Cork. The 
vessel on its arrival was anchored some little dis- 
tance from the shore, where the dog's old master 
stood anxious to welcome home his long-absent 
favourite. Hailing the packet with loud voice, he 
desired the sailors to let him have his dog as soon as 
possible. Scarcely were the words spoken, when the 
affectionate animal, who instantly recognized his 
owner's voice, sprang over the vessel's side and 
swam bravely to the shore, — ^greeting him with 
signs of joy that may be better imagined than 
described. 

This dog lived through his delight, though his 
ecstasy seemed almost too high to be endured ; but 
a pet spaniel we have read of was not so fortunate. 
The joy of the little creature at the return of his 
mistress, who had been absent from home for some 
time, was so excessive, that he died as she caressed 
him ! 

Truly, not a few of these affectionate animals 
have set us splendid examples of faithful remem- 
brance of the absent. The good dog cherishes in 
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his loving memory devotion to friends whom he has 
not seen for years, while friendships among human 
beings are often dissolved by separation. We are 
ashamed to think how much of truth lies in the pro- 
verb, " Out of sight, out of mind." A river rolls 
between two persons who once imagined life would 
be utterly joyless unless they passed through it 
together in close companionship, and for a brief 
period they are inconsolable. For a time they write 
to each other frequently, and at length ; but as 
months roll on engagements seem to become too 
numerous to permit such constant correspondence, 
so shorter letters pass between them, written at 
longer intervals, till at last no letters are penned at 
all, because these close friends have completely for- 
gotten each other. 

The man may return to his native home after 
long absence, forgotten by friend, unrecognized by 
relative ; but if a dog that he left behind him 
should be still in existence, it will welcome him 
back with transports of joy, and solace him with 
the evidences of a devotion that has never 
wavered. 



Since Richard sailed for distant shore 

Long years had passed away ; 
He left us when his hair was brown. 

And now his head was gray. 

To greet him after absence long, 

Friends gathered on the quay ; 
But 'mid the number landing, none 

Distinguished which was he. 

His dog stood by them, almost blind. 

And old and feeble grown ; 
A weather-beaten man with joy 

He singled out alone ! 

Though bronzed by sun, and wind, and wave, 

His master loved he knew, 
And with unwonted energy 

Gave welcome warm and true. 



WILD DOGS. 



Deep in the forest shade they prowl, 
With savage snarl and hideous howl. 



DOGS are found everywhere, — on the English 
hearth, among the mountains of Scotland, 
on the ice-fields of the Polar Regions, in the vine- 
yards of Italy, and among the mazes of the Aus- 
tralian bush. 

In the loneliness of the trackless forests in the 
interior of the latter country, wild dogs called dingoes 
hunt in troops, snapping at every creature who 
comes in their way, and making the woods resound 
with their melancholy howl. These savage animals 
somewhat resemble our sheep-dogs, but they are 
handsomer and more powerfully built. Their shaggy 
hair is of a reddish hue, their tails are long and 
bushy, and their ears erect. The dingo's nature is 
extremely fierce, and his face has a hungry and 
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wolfish expression. H is bite is terribly severe ; but 
formidable as this creature is, he is a great coward, 
and may easily be kept at a distance. 

A gentleman who has frequently visited Aus- 
tralia, tells us these dogs never bark, but howl 
hideously. He related to us an adventure a friend 
of his had in the bush a short time ago, who almost 
fell a victim to the ferocity of these wild animals. 

In an exploring walk into the interior, this 
gentleman vainly attempted to retrace his steps, and 
after wandering hither and thither in search of the 
homeward track, woke up to the fearful fact that 
he was actually lost in the bush. To add to the 
horrors of his situation, he was surrounded by a 
pack of dingoes, who encircled him, snapping and 
snarling, anxious to fall upon him, tear him in 
pieces, and devour him. Providentially, the poor 
man was not ignorant of the cowardice of these 
dogs ; so, instead of yielding to despair, he broke a 
long switch from a neighbouring tree, with which he 
threatened them all round, and drove them back, to 
stand in a wider circle at a respectful distance. 

For two days and nights he was continually 
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slashing round him with the switch to keep off the 
dogs which still surrounded him, well aware that if 
he ceased to threaten them, they would rush upon 
him and devour him. 

On the third morning, faint with fatigue, hunger, 
and anxiety, he sank down almost hopeless, with the 
fierce eyes of the assembled dogs gleaming cruelly 
upon him. He felt he must now speedily fall a 
victim to the ferocity of these wolfish creatures ; for 
his arms had become powerless, so that he could 
scarcely wave his wand. However, with extreme 
effort he still managed to move it feebly; and, strange 
to relate, just that feeble movement was sufficient to 
keep the hungry pack of cowards from springing 
upon him. Well and truly has it been affirmed that 
" man's extremity is God's opportunity," for, just at 
the critical moment, when the weary hand was about 
to sink motionless, help arrived; the lost wanderer 
was found, and the disappointed pack of dingoes 
driven howling into the depths of the forest. 

The dhole or wild dog of India is not so 
dangerous an animal as the dingo, for if unmolested 
by man it will generally let him alone. If, however, 

IX 
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it is attacked by him, it becomes at once a fierce and 
formidable enemy, which it would have been more 
prudent to avoid than to irritate. This dog has a 
slender body and a long thin tail. It is not larger 
than a small greyhound, and is remarkable for a face 
of peculiarly sharp expression, and an extremely 
bright and intelligent eye. 

Like other wild dogs, dholes usually hunt in 
packs ; and, from their habit of attacking their prey 
in company, frequently manage to destroy large 
animals — such as elks and royal tigers. In fair 
fight the royal tiger would be certain to come off 
conqueror, for he is even bolder and stronger than a 
lion. But his custom is fully to front his foe. How 
then can he free himself from ten or a dozen howling 
dholes, who leap suddenly upon his hind quarters, 
spring on his back, and bite him savagely, taking 
good care all the while to avoid the stroke of his 
tremendous paws. This splendid animal advances 
to meet his enemy with wide-open mouth and fearful 
spring. 

Instances have occurred in India where he has 
carried off in his awful jaws grown persons into the 
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woods, as easily as a cat runs away with a mouse. 
But his strength avails him nothing against a troop 
of snarling dholes, who tear him to pieces without 

pity. 

Another variety of Indian wild dog is the pariah, 
— a, species of cur, neither noble, handsome, nor 
brave. Pariah dogs are occasionally thrown into 
the cages of Bengal tigers, that people who enjoy 
cruelty may delight in witnessing what they call 
" sport " — namely, the destruction of these miserable 
creatures. Of course, pariahs are usually seized 
instantly by the tigers and cruelly mangled; but 
there was once a wild dog of this kind who, by 
showing fight, actually preserved its life. Crouching 
in a corner of the cage into which it had been flung, 
it bit the tiger on the nose or lip whenever he ap- 
proached it, making him roar with pain. Driven by 
hunger to attack the dog again and again, — for the 
tiger was not fed for several days, — he was con- 
stantly met in the same unpleasant manner. At 
length the tiger's usual meal was placed in the cage, 
of which the dog partook, without being molested 
by his large companion, who seemed now to look 
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with a certain respect upon the pariah who had 
defied him. Only a few weeks passed before a 
close friendship subsisted between tiger and dog, 
who ate and slept together in perfect harmony. 
Occasionally the pariah was allowed to leave its 
prison, but it seldom stayed away any length of 
time, preferring captivity with its friend to liberty 
without him. It was a melancholy day for the dog 
when death visited the cage, and stretched its hand- 
some companion cold and lifeless on the floor ; and 
we may well believe the assertion that the pariah 
with piteous moaning mourned its bereavement. 

The wild and wolf-like animals of the Polar 
Regions called Eskimo dogs are early and easily 
educated into becoming most valuable servants to 
man. Directly they are able to walk they are put 
into harness ; and it is almost a pitiable sight to see 
nine or ten of these black and white puppies tied to 
a sledge, with an old dog as their leader, and com- 
pelled by constant castigation to draw it along. 

The work of Eskimo dogs in pulling laden 
sledges over ice-fields and immense tracts of frozen 
snow is truly laborious. Their endurance of fatigue 
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and the rigour of Arctic winters is extraordinary; 
but their services are seldom pleasantly rendered, on 
account of their wolfish disposition and intractability. 
Strong and sagacious as they are, their irritable 
tempers prevent their owners from treating them 
with the full amount of kindness their usefulness 
deserves ; but the Eskimo would fare badly indeed 
if deprived of the services of these broad-chested, 
capable creatures. 

A Scotch gentleman not long ago had a splen- 
did specimen of an Eskimo dog, that was greatly 
attached to his master, but to him alone. No 
amount of attention and kindness shown him by any 
other person could win a single wag of his thick 
curly tail. 

The gentleman, going out one day to walk with 
his shaggy companion, slipped down a steep bank, 
and found on attempting to rise that his dog had 
fast hold of his coat. Doubtless the creature was 
trying to lift him from the ground. 

It is to be regretted that so clever a dog showed 
his dislike of all other members of the human family 
by biting, or attempting to bite, any persons who 
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came in his way, without giving them the shghtest 
notice of his evil intentions. 

The cunning of this animal was marvellous! 
When chained to his kennel, he would place his 
food at some little distance from him, but quite 
within his reach. Then he would compose himself 
as if to take a nap, all the time wide awake with 
eyes almost closed, ready in an instant to pounce 
upon any unfortunate cat or fowl who was thus 
tempted to come within the range of his chain ; and 
seldom was he disappointed of his prey. It could 
be desired that so noble-looking a dog had dis- 
played finer qualities. 

Wild dogs abound in South Africa. We re- 
member reading of a hunter who fell asleep with 
fatigue beside an animal called a hartebeest, which 
he had shot with his rifle. Suddenly he was awak- 
ened by the rushing sound of a hundred pattering 
feet. Raising his head, he saw with horror he was 
encircled by a pack of these savage creatures but a 
yard or two distant, now leaping forward and now 
retreating by turns ! Their snarling and howling 
was dreadful, and there appeared to be more than 
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forty round him, some of whom were already 
engaged in devouring the lately shot hartebeest. A 
fearful and horrible expectation filled the hunter's 
mind, that in another moment he also might become 
their mangled prey. But he determined to confront 
them and sell his life dearly. Springing to his feet, 
he drew himself up to his full height, and glaring 
upon the astonished creatures, he waved his blanket 
to and fro, and bade them begone in loud and awful 
tones. Away fled the troop, yelling as it departed ; 
and by the time the hunter had loaded his rifle, 
every dog was out of sight ! 

Oh, with what marvellous and undeserved good- 
ness the Almighty interposes to protect members of 
his human family from perils that not only threaten 
destruction, but from which escape seems an im- 
possibility! Ungrateful are we, that we do not 
better love, and trust, and praise so true and power- 
ful a Friend ! 



THE POODLE OF DRESDEN. 



" What recked she of the wintry blast 
Or midnight perils to be passed, 
So home, dear home, she reached at last ! " 



HOME ! what a delightful word it is ! There 
is a sound in it of sweet, soothing music. 
And what a charming place it is when all the mem- 
bers of the household dwell peacefully together! 
When people who live with one another quarrel, 
they may be said, with more truth, to occupy houses 
rather than homes, for all that is homely is happy 
and free from strife. 

Home, sweet home ! How cheerily the merry, 
well-cared-for birds sing in its windows ; how the 
laughter of children rings from nursery or garden ; 
how the sisters smile and chat together as they busily 
ply the needle in pretty parlour or leafy arbour! 
How bright and clean the servants look about the 
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place. Sleek, contented cats rub against you to be 
stroked ; and affectionate dogs wag their responsive 
tails at touch of kindly hand, or sound of dear, 
well-known voices ! Who having a good home, 
and appreciating its comforts, could leave it without 
regret, were he either a member of the large human 
family, or one of the so-called brute creation ? Even 
a dog feels exile from home most keenly ; but among 
dogs none more than the Poodle, because of its 
extremely affectionate nature. 

One of these attached and docile creatures once 
lived in a home in the old city of Dresden. She 
had for some time been the companion of her 
masters walks, the guardian of his premises, and 
the playmate of his children. It is said he was 
fond of her, and treated her most kindly; and yet, 
hard to understand, and strange to relate, he one 
day gave her away to a friend. As he does not 
appear to have been compelled by sheer necessity 
to part with his dog, his conduct seems to us as 
inexplicable as cruel ; but the fact is not to be dis- 
puted that she was sent to a new residence nine 
miles distant from Dresden. Poor, unhappy poodle ! 
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how miserable she must have felt at leaving the 
dear old place she loved, to become thenceforth the 
property of a stranger! We are quite sure her 
eyes were full of tears that night when she found 
herself far from kind, familiar faces, with every- 
thing strange around her. If there were a cat in 
the new dwelling, it would be certain to arch its 
back, swell out its tail, and spit and scratch at 
the poor dog because it happened to be un- 
acquainted with her ; so, doubtless, times were very 
hard at first for the poodle. Her new owner 
treated her kindly; but suspecting she would 
give him the slip, if she found opportunity for 
so doing, and find her way back to Dresden, he 
kept her almost constantly shut up in the house, 
watching her closely when he permitted her to 
leave it for a while. 

After a time the poodle became the mother of 
three puppies, for whom she cared so tenderly that 
her master now deemed further precautions to 
prevent her quitting him unnecessary, and she was 
allowed full liberty. And now the intelligent 
creature, seeing she was free to roam about as 
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she pleased, began to revolve in her doggish mind 
a scheme whereby she might once more cross the 
threshold of the loved home she had never for- 
gotten. Leaving her beloved family behind her 
was a crime, the thought of which she did not 
entertain for a moment-; but how in the world was 
she to transport to Dresden three heavy, blind 
puppies, that were too young either to run or walk ? 
Ah ! when Love is in a fix, it is astonishing how 
swiftly Quickwit comes to the rescue ; and so the 
clever poodle soon saw a way out of the difficulty. 

In the first place, she decided not to commence 
her journey until it became sufficiently dark to 
leave the premises unobserved, or escape would be 
rendered impossible. In the next place, she resolved 
upon the plan of carrying only one of her beloved 
puppies at a time some distance along the road, 
then putting it down, leave it a while to return for 
the second, and afterwards for the third in like 
manner. So by continually running forward bear- 
ing one precious burden, then coming back for 
another, the devoted poodle hoped to accomplish 
the long distance after this fatiguing and tedious 
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fashion. Alas, poor dog ! Her heart was warm ; 
but it was winter, and the night was cold. And 
how could weakly puppy life endure the piercing 
blasts of a frosty night ? One of the puppies was 
afterwards discovered dead between the two houses, 
having perished, doubtless, from cold ; and of 
another there was never seen a trace, for probably 
it had fallen a prey to some wild animal prowling 
about for food ; but with the third, still living, the 
poodle had pushed bravely on. Yes, so bravely, 
that before the family at Dresden had retired to 
rest that night, the dog had crossed the threshold of 
her dear old home again, with the surviving puppy 
in her mouth. True, faithful, loving creature, what 
must have been her master's feelings as she rushed 
in to claim once more the kindly shelter of the roof 
under which she had lived so long! Surely he 
must have reproached himself with cruel want of 
consideration, as she amazed him by this proof of 
devotion to one who had parted with her so 
thoughtlessly. It is not recorded that the poodle 
was thenceforward regarded as a member of the 
Dresden household, a fixture that death only 
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might displace ; but for pity and devotion's sake 
we sincerely trust such was the case. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that her master determined his dog's 
deep love should be requited, and that she should 
obtain the reward of her faithfulness and courage, 
by spending the remaining years of the term of her 
natural life under the beloved roof of her Dresden 
home. 

It is much to be lamented that affectionate 
dumb creatures should ever become the property 
of persons of fickle affections. We have known 
animals that were once petted and indulged to an 
almost inordinate degree, suffer cruel neglect after 
a time at the hands of those who delighted to 
fondle them. It is anything but pleasant to see 
a poor dog, upon whom caresses were once lavished, 
giving a furtive glance at his master as he enters 
the room, and sneaking under the table to avoid 
a kick ! 

We never feel quite comfortable, when visiting 
friends, to hear parents inquiring of their children, 
"John, have you given your rabbits their break- 
fast?" or, "Jane, have you fed your bird?" because 
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such questions suggest a fear of the poor things 
being sometimes neglected but for such reminders. 

No thoughtless child, without a good memory, 
should ever be permitted to keep a caged dumb 
creature; for sufferings from hunger and thirst must 
be indescribably painful. 

We remember with sorrow to this day the mis- 
erable end of a clever magpie, which died through 
forgetfulness. This handsome bird was presented, 
in a fine, large cage, to children of a family with 
whom we were intimately acquainted, who received 
the beautiful gift with joyous acclamations. The 
magpie could say almost anything. Long sentences 
were uttered by it with extraordinary ease and cor- 
rectness ; and thus the children found it so amusing 
and interesting a pet, that it became their constant 
companion during play-hours. As for its food, it 
was supplied so plentifully that the bird might soon 
have died of overfeeding had it chosen to do so. 
The children arranged among themselves to attend 
to the wants of the magpie daily by turn, and for a 
long time each was anxious to avail himself or her- 
self of that delightful privilege, and every delicacy 
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for which Mag was believed to have a taste was 
liberally provided. 

But we grieve to tell that after some months 
had passed things did not look so bright and 
promising for the imprisoned bird. Martha was 
heard to say to Jane, " It's your turn to feed Mag 
this morning ; " or, " Eliza, it's your turn ; " or, 
"John, you have not fed the magpie yet; and I 
did so yesterday, out of my turn ; " and then 
occasionally the servants were requested to supply 
it with food and water, and the poor thing was 
often neglected, as everybody's bird in general and 
no one's bird in particular is certain to be. The 
cage was now placed in what was called the harness- 
room, and hung on the wall outside by the groom 
whenever the weather was fine. I n this room there 
was a large corn-bin that contained oats for the 
horses. Eliza had some lovely tame rabbits that 
were very fond of oats, and every now and then she 
went to the bin to fill her basket with them that 
her pets might have a treat 

One day, as she was doing this, she heard a 
fluttering overhead, and looking up, saw Mag 



hopping wildly from perch to perch, and flying 
against the bars of the cage. " Oh, poor thing ! " 
she thought, " no one can have fed you to-day, and 
you are dreadfully hungry. I will run as fast as I 
can to the rabbits, and come back and feed you 
directly." And Eliza really intended to do this, 
but while engaged with her rabbits, her thoughts 
became altogether diverted from the starving bird, 
and she returned to the house utterly forgetful of 
its great need. Truly indeed has it been declared 
that — 



" Evil is wrought 
From want of thought, 
As well as want of heart." 

Next morning there were tears and mutual 
reproaches, and loud cries of unavailing regret, 
among the children, who had once welcomed the 
clever magpie with expressions of delight. 

One of the servants brought it in, stiff, cold, 
and dead. The glossy wings would never unfold 
again; the bright black eye was quite dull now; 
and Mag would never repeat its long sentences 
nor play its merry tricks any more. It had died 
from starvation. 
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We have endeavoured to show, by this true, sad 
story, that only those who are constant in their 
affections should ever become owners of dumb 
creatures of any kind. 

The bird might have lived on happily for years 
had not the children ceased to care for it ; and the 
poodle of Dresden might have been spared much 
suffering, many doleful days, and that toilsome 
journey in an inclement wintry night, had her 
masters love been always warm and true to his 
deserving dog. 
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TH E road was long, the night was dark, 
The wintry wind blew chill ; 
The dog pressed onward undismayed, 
With steady purpose still. 

There might be perils on the way, 

And weary miles to run; 
But home was at the journey's end — 

And home and joy were one. 

O faithful poodle ! well for us 

Did our cold hearts but pine 
For our dear home above, with half 

Thy loving glow for thine. 

For dangers were but spurs to thee 
To urge thee on thy way ; 
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And what to thee were toil and pain 
When home before thee lay ? 

And yet if we should find our road 

But just a trifle rough, 
We sigh, with heaven in view, and think 

We've surely toiled enough. 

Had we thy steady purpose true, 
We could not brook delay, — 

Assured that heaven will make amends 
For sufferings on the way. 
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The woods with thousand voices rung, 
And every voice of Freedom sung! 
How sweet the chant from bush and tree 
Of all the joys of Liberty! 



IN the great country of America there once lived 
a famous naturalist named Audubon, who 
delighted in the trees and flowers which adorn this 
beautiful earth, and loved to watch the curious 
habits of animals and insects of different kinds, 
and treated considerately every living creature that 
came under his wide observation. Among the 
numerous pets he reared and cared for was a fine 
young turkey, so tame and gentle that it came to 
his call and followed him about the premises like 
a dog. 

The naturalist owned also an affectionate Spaniel 
named Juno, which lived on friendly terms with the 
turkey ; and it was no uncommon thing to see the 
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three walking about together in happy companion- 
ship. Doubtless the indulged bird was a constant 
source of amusement to its master in his wander- 
ings ; for we all know how, when a turkey meets 
with any creature it does not approve or with 
which it is not familiar, it spreads its fan-like tail 
and struts about in a majestic manner, trailing its 
wings upon the ground and gurgling out angry 
sounds, discordant enough to make any enemy keep 
its distance. Many a hearty laugh he must have 
enjoyed when the bird marched about in this stately 
manner, full of pride and dignity. 

But as the turkey grew older, Audubon and 
his dog Juno found they could not always rely 
upon having the companionship of the handsome 
bird in their strolls about the fields and down the 
lanes. Occasionally it would spread its wings and 
fly away to the woods for a few hours ; then after a 
time it stayed away for several days together, pre- 
ferring the wild liberty of the forest to the tamer 
pleasures of home. By-and-by weeks and even 
months passed, and the turkey was still absent, until 
at length its appearances on Audubon's premises 
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grew rare as angels' visits. And now the season 
came round when turkeys are usually in best con- 
dition for the table. And even the naturalist had 
no objection to dine off one occasionally ; so seeing 
a fine bird one day crossing the path a little dis- 
tance before him, he instantly ordered his faithful 
Juno to give it chase. 

The intelligent spaniel, always on the watch to 
render her master instant obedience, bounded for- 
ward at the word of command, swift as an arrow 
from the bow, and soon drew near to the doomed 
turkey, as Audubon regarded it. What, then, was 
his surprise to see the fine bird, instead of making 
a violent effort to escape its pursuer, turn quietly 
round to gaze calmly on the dog, and march on 
slowly as before. 

Hurrying up, the naturalist beheld with delight 
his own long -lost favourite, who, though always 
very fearful of strange dogs, made no attempt to 
fly from Juno, because it recognized its old com- 
panion in a moment, and trusted her too well to 
wish to escape from her. 

The spaniel also had manifested a like intelli- 
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gence in return, and declined to harm the turkey 
with whom she had lived on affectionate terms so 
long. 

Alas ! the poor thing was not always to roam 
the forest unmolested. In the following spring it 
met its death from the sportsman's gun, having 
been mistaken for a wild bird. Audubon must 
have been greatly grieved when the red ribbon was 
brought him which he once tied round the turkey's 
neck to preserve it if possible from an accidental 
shot. It was sad that, after all the care which had 
been bestowed upon the once indulged bird, its 
love of wild freedom should have brought it to an 
untimely end. 

How plainly we read in its brief history that 
the gentle restraints of home are in the long run 
safer and happier than the full and dangerous 
liberty which has harmed so many. Well, indeed, 
would it be if not only dumb creatures, but some 
young people, could be* convinced of the truth of 
our last remark. Who is not acquainted with boys 
and girls who behave as if they hardly knew how 
to endure the affectionate control of parents or elder 
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sisters or brothers ? These find the regular duties 
of the day so irksome that they often perform them 
with a bad grace. Hedged in by the pure and 
safe pleasures of home, and treated with watchful 
and unwearied kindness, they rebel against what 
they consider their bondage, and revolve foolish 
plans in their discontented minds to escape it as 
soon as possible. 

Oh how bitterly at times has the boy who ran 
away to sea, because he was not as independent 
as he wished to be in the family circle, regretted 
his folly when too late ! I n the cold wintry night, 
shivering on deck, with the salt spray dashing over 
him, and the wind whistling among the shrouds, 
has he not often longed to be in the warm little bed 
once more to which his mother always came to bid 
him good-night, and which he was never compelled 
to leave before morning ? 

And in what are called " the lower walks of life " 
there are always numbers of boys who get hold 
of bad books, in which wonderful tales are told of 
adventures of wicked men whcJ lived by daring 
robbery and murder committed upon quiet people 
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passing along highways and byways. Some of 
these silly youths begin to imagine as they read 
that it would be very grand to leave the peaceful 
home-roof to enter upon such plundering expedi- 
tions, and enjoy perfect liberty, with plenty of other 
people's money in their pockets. So off they go; 
and the next we hear of them is that they are 
repenting their folly in gloomy prison cells, with 
neither money nor liberty to call their own. 

It would not be amiss when we feel we are 
beginning to grow tired of the mild restraints of 
home, to open our Bible and read the interesting 
story of the Prodigal Son once more. 

How little did he think, when he left his father 
so heartlessly, with purse well filled, and his giddy 
head full of anticipations of unwholesome pleasures 
in which he had hitherto been forbidden to indulge, 
that the hour would soon come when pleasures and 
money would alike be gone ! 

Just imagine, for a moment, a young gentleman 
of his delicate bringing up coming down to sit 
among a herd of filthy swine ! Fancy him, almost 
driven to devour the husks which filled their dirty 
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troughs because he was perishing from hunger ! 
And all because the tranquil enjoyments of home 
were not exciting enough to satisfy his thirst for 
pleasure. 

Dear young friends, rest assured the path of 
safety is the only path of happiness ; and if any one 
among you has been tempted to quit the loving 
home circle by a call that was never uttered by the 
voice of duty, may a gracious Providence speedily 
suggest to such an one the repentant words, " I will 
arise and go to my Father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son." 
Depend upon it, "be it ever so humble, there's no 
place like home." 



HOME. 
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ONE thing hath ofttimes puzzled me, 
And still I deem it strange, 
That folk who dwell in pleasant homes 
Should ever wish to range. 

Yet some there are who never feel 

The magic sweet of home ; 
Their " feet abide not in the house," 

But ever restless roam. 

Small wonder, then, that beast or bird 
From shelter kind should stray, 

And leave a happy, safe retreat 
To rove the livelong day. 

'Twas such a restlessness as this 
The wandering turkey knew. 
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When, weary of home's mild restraints, 
To forest free he flew. 



A life of wild excitement there 
He sought unchecked to spend ; 

But death with freedom came, and brought 
His sad, untimely end. 

The spaniel's was a wiser choice : 

Contented with her lot. 
She never craved to pass her days 

Where friends beloved were not. 



" With all I need, what need I more 
To bring me joy ? " thought she ; 

" My home and dear ones are a world 
Full large enough for me ! " 
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They said his savage breast might know 

No tender feeling's kindly glow ; 

But ah I they erred who wronged him so. 



NO one could truthfully say Will was a hand- 
some dog. Nor was he ever considered by 
his owner or any one upon the premises a lovable 
animal ; for he had an ugly trick of showing his 
sharp white teeth on every possible occasion, and 
raged and tore at his chain in such a frantic 
manner if a stranger appeared at his master s gate, 
that visitors to the house were careful to keep at a 
respectful distance from him. Such a great, strong 
fellow was he, that there was little fear of thieves 
coming about the place in search of plunder. 
They knew too well that if the big dog were 
only set at liberty, he would be more than a match 
for the most powerful man among them; and so. 
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fierce though he was, Will was valued as a trusty 
guardian of the house and grounds. 

Poor fellow! it was weary work to be con- 
stantly tugging away at the end of a heavy iron 
chain, and never getting an inch beyond its length, 
notwithstanding all the desperate efforts made. 
Little wonder that his temper (never very good) 
grew worse instead of better, so that at last the few 
persons who once ventured to go near him and pat 
him kindly on the head, left off doing so any more 
for fear of the white teeth he showed so frequently. 

When other dogs were bounding joyfully about 
their masters, either following them in long walks 
over breezy hills, or dashing into the sunny waves 
after the sticks thrown into the sea for their amuse- 
ment, cross Will was still a prisoner, with no 
other occupations than dragging about his clank- 
ing chain, eating his hard biscuits, or barking 
violently at strangers. 

But few dumb animals (and fewer human 
beings) ever become very miserable without sym- 
pathy and comfort coming to them, often unex- 
pectedly, from some quarter or another. There is 
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a true saying, " When things are at their worst, they 
begin to mend ; " that is, when we are beginning 
to give up hope, deHverance comes. When we are 
just exclaiming, " Now we must die — ^we are sink- 
ing for the third time," we lay hold of a rope which 
some one has thrown from a boat to save us. 
When we are just sighing, " All who loved us have 
died and left us lonely," an old friend comes in at 
the door, exclaiming, with cheery voice, " How 
glad I am to have found you at last ! " And thus, 
when noisy Will became shunned and neglected, 
he found himself one happy day surrounded by a 
host of small, loving friends. Yes ; there was a 
brood of fluffy yellow ducks in the yard, who 
waddled about in their own peculiar fashion, poking 
their inquisitive bills into every cranny of every 
corner, or wading with delight in every little puddle 
a welcome shower left behind it. Suddenly these 
intelligent ducklings seemed to discover their need 
of a protector; and so one day, when from some 
cause or other they were filled with alarm, they 
marched quickly in a flock to powerful Will, as if 
regarding him as a tower of strength when foes 
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were at hand. The fierce dog looked down upon 
the small creatures all about his great feet with 
wondering gaze. He seemed at first to be in a 
perplexed fi"ame of mind about the manner in which 
he ought to treat the young intruders, but presently 
appeared to arrive at the conclusion that their faith 
and trust in him by no means merited his dis- 
pleasure. The little ducks waddled away again 
when the danger seemed to be over ; but ever after- 
wards, when Will sprung out to the full length his 
chain permitted, barking so furiously that every one 
was careful to keep, out of his reach, off went the 
prudent flock to him, either following one after 
another in a long line, or hurrying in a confused 
body to claim his protection. It was very plain 
they regarded his loud bark as a special warning to 
themselves that an enemy was approaching to harm 
them ; and therefore, at the first note of alarm, they 
sought safety in clustering round their supposed 
guardian's feet. Sometimes they even made their 
way into Will's kennel ; and a wonderfully contented 
appearance they had as they sat looking out of 
that delightful retreat. And, strange to relate, the 
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savage dog never resented their intrusion into his 
dwelling; on the contrary, he regarded them as 
welcome visitors, and was always careful not to step 
upon them when they nestled about his feet. 

What a wonderful power there is in kindly con- 
fidence to win over even the suspicious and cruel, 
and soften down the ruggedness of rude natures ! 
The ferocious dog yielded to its soothing influence, 
and became, through the faith the trustful ducklings 
reposed in him, just as considerate and indulgent 
towards them as they imagined he would be. 

We have heard it exclaimed, "It would be 
worse than useless going to such and such a man 
to ask help in time of trouble, for well-off" as he is, 
his heart is as hard as flint." And it has after- 
wards come to our knowledge that the same 
persons who made this remark, having got into 
difficulties, were driven to request assistance from 
the very man they thought so hard and selfish, and 
had good reason to be grateful for his kindness all 
their lives long. 

In that cold region called Iceland, where eternal 
snows lie white upon the frozen ground, the traveller 
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views with astonishment some hot spring throwing 
up from its depths jets of warm water, which break 
into wreaths of soft spray in the chilly air above. 
"How marvellous!" he exclaims. "Who could 
anticipate finding warmth in so frosty a land!" 
And just so it is that some human hearts seem too 
cold to emit one spark of warm feeling, and all the 
time there is only a thin coating of ice over them, 
which a sunny gleam of sympathy has power to 
melt ; and when this falls upon them, what a gush 
of affection surprises us from the concealed well of 
love below ! 

The dog Will appeared to have a nature only 
ferocious and cruel ; but the little ducks believed in 
his goodness, though appearances were against him, 
and by showing their thorough trust in him, secured 
a firm and powerful friend. 

What a lesson we might learn from these dis- 
cerning young creatures to exercise on those around 
us more of that beautiful charity which the Bible 
tells us " hopeth all things, and believeth all things." 
We should not then be suspicious, as we are at 
times, of the kind-heartedness of some of our neigh- 
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hours, just because their manners are reserved and 
cold. We should be disposed to say oftener, 
" Assuredly that unamiable-looking man, of whom 
we know so little, has been called to pass through 
deep trouble, and is not therefore inclined, as once 
he was, to enter into the joys of those around him. 
Do not let us account him cross and disagreeable 
because he never has a smile on his countenance; 
for some hidden and heavy grief may have chilled 
a genial nature, and one day the cloud may be 
removed, and he will be his own cheery self once 
more." 

Oh, let it be our constant aim and endeavour 
to make some human being happier every day by 
at least some trivial deed of love. A smile, or 
kindly word, or trifling gift may cost us little indeed 
to bestow, but may help to lift the burden off" some 
heavy heart, and be welcome as refreshing shade to 
the weary traveller on a sultry day. There are 
flowers that will not open unless the sun is shining, 
and there are so-called disagreeable people whom 
slight and neglect have made what they appear to 
be. And the warm glow of kindness will act upon 
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their natures as the sun upon the flowers. If there 
be any such persons, dear reader, in the circle of 
your acquaintance, you cannot do more wisely than 
treat them as the ducklings treated the savage dog. 
Behave to them as if you loved them and believed 
in them, and see if by such conduct you do not 
obtain a rich reward. 



And now my pleasant task is done, 
Of doggish deeds to tell, 

And so I close this volume small 
And bid young friends farewell ! 

And if the lessons of this book 
Be like the seed that fell 

Upon the good, productive ground, 
Well-pleased I say farewell ! 

Yet in this parting word, alas ! 

Doth sound of sadness dwell ; 
For whisper last of loving lips 

Full oft hath been farewell I 

And you and I, dear readers, all 
Must breast cold Jordan's swell. 

And on its chilly bank pronounce 
That solemn word — farewell I 



And in that tone sad hearts may hear 

Of earthly joy the knell. 
For human gladness all may die 

With that low word — farewell I 
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But One there is whose wondrous love 
Hath might our fears to quell, 

And land us safe on blissful shore, 
Where none may breathe — ^farewell ! 

Dear Lord ! may all who read these lines 

With thee in glory dwell I 
My readers, with this parting prayer, 

I bid you all — farewell I 






